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ON 
MIRACLES AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE. 


THE MIRACLES OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


Tue Scriptures are the history of a particular people, or 
line and succession of persons, as they were acted upon by 
the Spirit of God. 

When everything was nothing, and while as yet darkness 
was on the face of the deep, it was the beginning when “ the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.” Also, “ by 
his Spirit he hath garnished the heavens.” And said the 
Psalmist, as he sang in view of both Lebanon and the sea, 
“Thou sendest forth thy spirit, they are created,” — the stork 
to house herself in the fir-tree, the fowls of heaven to sing in 
the branches, the young lions to roar after their prey, the 
wild asses with their instinct for the springs among the hills, 
grass as it grows for the cattle, and herbs for the service of 
man. And not these only, though along also with the sea 
and leviathan! For also “the Spirit of God hath made me, 
and the breath of the Almighty hath given me life.” 

But there is another and higher sense of the phrase “ Spirit 
of God,” than that use of it. The Spirit of God created man, 
as it made the elephant, and it might have maintained man 
as man, at a certain uniformity of intelligence and character, 
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just as for thousands of years, it has perpetuated nature in 
elephants. As the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of God finds in 
man a susceptibility which the elephant has not. And it is 
this spiritual susceptibility, which is the great, grand distinc- 
tion of man. 

Men are the creatures of God, as the elephant and the lion 
are, and as the dove and the provident, skillful beaver. But 
the elephant lives from God, more largely than the dove ; and 
man as a biped with his head erect, lives from God more fully 
than the elephant. But the truth as to man, is more than 
that ; for he does not merely live and move like a superior 
elephant, but also he has and derives his being like a child of 
God. In the great sphere of life, of which God is the full- 
ness, man lives in God, and yet in some way, as though de- 
tached from him. And it is through that way, and because 
of it, that man is specially dear to God, and of more value 
than many sparrows, as being not only a creature of instinct, 
but also a child capable of instruction, and a soul susceptible 
of inspiration, and as being possibly a son, for companionship 
with him, to all eternity, through the Holy Ghost. And the 
Scriptures illustrate this relation, as it exists and always has 
existed between God and man. 

By the gospel, human beings are invited to become sons 
and daughters of the Most High. But often persons avert 
their faces from God, and turn and look along with the peo- 
ple, as to whom, once Jesus said, “ Ye are of your father, the 
devil.” And it is only just as we believe in its being possible 
for us to become the children of God, that the Bible belongs 
to us, as a thing of any meaning. 

In the Scriptures, the special action of the Spirit of God on 
the soul, is called “the word of God.” Sometimes it is so 
called, when it is simply a Divine message to an individual ; 
and sometimes it is so called when it is addressed to a nation ; 
and it is also used for that expressiveness of the Divine will, 
which was the act of Creation; as when Peter writes “that 
by the word of God, the heavens were of old, and the earth 
standing out of the water, and in the water.” . 

“The word of the Lord” is a special completed act of “the 
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Spirit of the Lord ;” and always it is inspiration, as unto the 
formless, void world for creation ; or into the consciousness of 
a prophet, for a communication, or into the mind of a man, 
like David, for the beauty of a psalm. And in the personality 
of Jesus, the word was so completely incarnated, as that him- 
self Jesus became “the word” itself. “And the Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us (and we beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father), full of grace 
and truth.” 

Sometimes the word of the Lord was a voice in the ear of 
a prophet; and sometimes it was a picture before the eye of 
his mind ; and sometimes it was the appearance of an angel. 
And there are two or three other ways, by which the word of 
the Lord was given, which are mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment, though obscurely, and which perhaps were never com- 
monly used. 

What books have been written, and what nonsense has 
been talked about the Jewish theocracy! It has been sup- 
posed to have been the government of a priesthood, which 
is exactly what it was not. And it has been supposed to have 
been mainly and characteristically the sacerdotal ministration 
of a written law, which also it was not. Prophets were the 
theocracy, — men who could even denounce the priesthood, 
and who were not necessarily even Levites. They were men 
of God, and not merely men of the temple of God. - 

As was said to the Jews in the wilderness of Sinai “ Hear 
now my words: If there be a prophet among you, I the Lord 
will make myself known unto him in a vision, and will speak 
unto him in a dream.” But then it is added as to Moses, 
“with him will I speak mouth to mouth, even apparently and 
not in dark speeches.” And of how that was, this is an in- 
stance. In the wilderness, two men appealed to Moses about 
a ceremonial difficulty. “And Moses said unto them, Stand 
still, and I will hear what the Lord will command concerning 
you.” And standing still with the people about him, under 
the eastern sky, Moses listened for a voice, which nobody else 
could hear. And that voice he heard spiritually. “And the 
Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of 
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Israel, saying, If any man of you or of your posterity, shall 
be unclean by reason of a dead body, or be in a journey afar 
off, yet he shall keep the passover unto the Lord.” Also that 
precept, as being got and given in that manner, is an instance 
of theocracy. 

And now, how were prophets commissioned, or how did 
a man know himself to be a prophet? David became a 
prophet, with being anointed for king, though perhaps his 
spiritual susceptibility may have been a reason for his being 
chosen as king. He was fetched into the house from keeping 
the sheep. “Now he was ruddy, and withal of a beautiful 
countenance, and goodly to look to. And the Lord said 
Arise, anoint. him: for this is he. Then Samuel took the 
horn of oil, and anointed him in the midst of his brethren. 
And the Spirit of the Lord came upon David from that day 
forward.” Very different from that, is the account Jeremiah 
gives of himself. “The word of the Lord came unto me, say- 
ing, Before I formed thee in the belly I knew thee; and 
before thou camest forth out of the womb I sanctified thee : 
and I ordained thee a prophet unto the nations. Then said 
I, Ah, Lord God! behold, I cannot speak ; for I am a child. 
But the Lord said unto me, Say not, I am a child: for thou 
shalt go to all that I shall send thee, and whatsoever I com- 
mand thee thou shalt speak. Be not afraid of their faces : 
for I am with thee to deliver thee, saith the Lord.” And very 
different again from the call of young Jeremiah, the son of 
Hilkiah, was the experience of the prophet Amos. “Then 
answered Amos, and said to Amaziah, I was no prophet, 
neither was I a prophet’s son: but I was a herdman, and a 
gatherer of sycamore fruit : and the Lord took me as I fol- 
lowed the flock, and the Lord said unto me, Go, prophesy 
unto my people Israel.” And when Barak received the com- 
mandment of the Lord, in connection with a striking episode 
in Jewish history, it was through Deborah. And what is to 
be read about her, is like a wonderful little picture. And 
Deborah a prophetess, the wife of Lasidoth, she judged Israel 
at that time. And she dwelt under the palm-tree of Deborah, 
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between Ramah and Beth-el in Mount Ephraim; and the 
children of Israel eame up to her for judgment.” 

And it would seem also tl.at “the word of the Lord” found 
its recipients or prophets, quite irrespectively of worldly cir- 
cumstances. Kings and peasants were alike to it. Solomon 
was a youthful king when “in Gibeon, the Lord appeared to 
Solomon in a dream by night: and God said, Ask what I 
shall give thee.” And it was while he was “in all his glory” 
that “God gave Solomon wisdom and understanding exceed- 
ing much, and largeness of heart, even as the sand that is on 
the sea-shore.” And when the queen of Sheba, having heard 
of what Solomon had become through “the name of the 
Lord,” journeyed to Jerusalem to try his wisdom, she found 
him surrounded by pomp and grandeur. But his magnificence 
was no bar to the attendant power which fed his intellect with 
wisdom. And as he heard questions asked him, answers like 
miracles, rose in his mind. “And Solomon told her all her 
questions: there was not anything hid from the king, 
which he told her not.” At one time, Elijah lived by a brook 
and was fed by ravens: and at another time he was lodged 
by a widow whose mind had been miraculously prepared for 
receiving him. “And when he came to the gate of the city, 
behold, the widow woman was there gathering of sticks.” A 
priest was always probably far above want, because he was 
always well provided for, by his birthright. But- for the 
prophet, there was no provision in life, which might be called 
special ; unless indeed that quality might be so called, by 
which nature answers to nature, and persons who are spirit- 
ually minded are drawn towards those who are in any way 
like themselves, such as prophets, men of genius, and suffer- 
ers living by faith. Owing to the kind impulse of a Jewish 
lady, there is to be read, what is like a sudden distinct glimpse 
of a prophet moving about. “ And it feil on a day that Elisha 
passed to Shunem, where was a great woman ; and she con- 
strained him to eat bread. And so it was, that, as oft as he 
passed by, he turned in thither to eat bread. And she said 
unto her husband, Behold, now, I perceive that this is a holy 
man of God, which passeth by us continually. Let us make 
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a little chamber, I pray thee, on the wall ; and let us set for 
him there a bed, and a table, and a stool, and a candle-stick : 
and it shall be when he cometh to us, that he shall ‘turn in 
thither. And it fell on a day that he came thither, and he 
turned into the chamber, and lay there.” The prophet was 
very unlike a priest in his mind, and so he was in his experi- 
ence, usually, in one way or another. Says St. James, “ Take, 
my brethren, the prophets,.who have spoken in the name of 
the Lord, for an example of suffering affliction, and of pa- 
tience.” 

And now what was the position of the prophet socially? 
He had a right to utter himself, but on certain conditions, 
which might-involve even his life. Ahab the king wanted the 
word of the Lord from the prophet Micaiah; and was en- 
raged by what he got ; notwithstanding that the prophet had 
said “ As the Lord liveth, what the Lord saith untaq me, that 
will I speak. Whereupon a false prophet, a prophet of Baal, 
probably, who had been flattering the king along with four 
hundred others, Zedekiah “ went near and smote Micaiah on 
the cheek, and said, Which way went the Spirit of the Lord 
from me to speak unto thee? And Micaiah said Behold, thou 
shalt see in that day, when thou shalt go into an inner cham- 
ber to hide thyself. And the king of Israel said Take Mi- 
caiah, and carry him back unto Amon the governor of the 
city, and to Joash the king’s son, and say, Thus saith the king, 
Put this fellow in the prison, and feed him with bread of af- 
fliction, and with water of affliction, until I come in peace. 
And Micaiah said, If thou return at all in peace, the Lord 
hath not spoken by me. And he said, Hearken, O people, 
every one of you. Then the king went up to Ramoth-Gilead 
to battle, and never came back ; and the prophet with having 
his prophecy fulfilled, saved his life, according to the law. 

And of what the prophet was among the people, for his 
work, as compared with the priest, there is an illustration in 
one of the prophecies of Hosea. The priest was the man of 
ritual, and the prophet was the man of the Spirit. “O 
Ephraim, what shall I do unto thee? O Judah, what shall I 
do unto thee? for your goodness is as a morning cloud, and 
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as the early dew it goeth away. Therefore have I hewed 
them by the prophet ; I have slain them by the words of my 
mouth : and thy judgments were as the light that goeth forth. 
For I desired mercy, and not sacrifice ; and the knowledge 
of God more than burnt-offerings.” And as Christianity be- 
comes, as certainly more and more it will become a ministra- 
tion of the Spirit, it will be well to remember and know thor- 
oughly, that the Holy Ghost may probably get itselt uttered, 
not so much through functionaries of the Church, as through 
those whom the Spirit, for any reason, may find to be ap- 
' proachable, and who perhaps may often seem to be but mere 
earthen vessels, when compared with honored and honorable 
personages arrayed, it may be, in official robes, and invested 
with the privileges of high places. 

But now how was the prophet received? Exactly as con- 
science is received to-day. Those who did not want to know 
of him, could ignore him. And those persons who were 
actually reached by his words could do with God in his words, 
just as they were in the habit of doing with God in the sug- 
gestions of their own consciences ; they could exclude him, in 
some way, or else elude him. There had been the grossest 
wickedness ; and with an impulse from the Lord, “ Nathan 
said to David, Thou art the man.” And being charged thus 
and threatened, “ David said unto Nathan, I have sinned 
against the Lord. And Nathan said unto David, The Lord 
also hath put away thy sin ; thou shalt not die.” 

But David was a man of conscience, as well as passion. 
Two or three hundred years after him, there was a prophet, 
who did not get even from a priest that acknowledgment of 
his character, which David would have left his throne to yield. 
Amos, the prophet, had terrible truths to utter. But it 
was not precisely so ; for Amos himself, actually had noth- 
. ing whatever to say, as being simply a man of the coun- 
try, and specially of sheep-folds and sycamore-trees. But it 
happened to him, that he became at a particular time, the 
mouth-piece of the Lord, because as he said, the Spirit of the 
Lord took him. And, at Bethel, he had visions, which he 
told of, as of the Lord in awful action among men. But 
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Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, was thereby greatly scandalized, 
as indeed well he might have been, as a chaplain to royalty. 
“Also Amaziah said unto Amos, O thou seer, go, flee thee 
away into the land of Judah, and there eat bread, and prophesy 
there : but prophesy not at Beth-el, for it is the king’s chapel, 
and it is the king’s court.” The way of this priest of the 
court held good for eight hundred years, so as that when 
there was a great excitement about John the Baptist, in 
speaking to the people, Jesus said, “ Behold, they which are 
gorgeously appareled, and live delicately, are in kings’ courts. 
But what went ye out for to see? A prophet? Yea, I say 
unto you, and much more than a prophet.” But even though 
the Baptist was worthy of this testimonial, and was “more than 
a prophet,” yet not only was his life apart from the court, but 
even it was passed outside of the region of respectability. And 
also said Stephen, to the bigots about him, just before he was 
stoned to death, “ Ye do always resist the Holy Ghost: as 
your fathers did, so do ye. Which of the prophets have not 
your fathers persecuted?” But about the prophets, complaint 
was not always of persecution, but sometimes of something 
else, as bad or worse perhaps than than that. Ezekiel, man 
of wonder and fire and vision,— prophet and man of God! 
How was Ezekiel treated ? He was treated in his own land, 
just probably as he would be to-day, in Boston or Washing- 
ton. For proportionately there are no more people witha 
true ear for prophecy, to-day, than there were anciently in the 
worst of times. And in what follows, let it be noticed that 
the audience were people of what may be called literary taste. 
“ Also, thou son of man, the children of thy people still are 
talking against thee by the walls, and in the doors of the 
houses, and speak one to another, every one to his brother, 
saying, Come, I pray you, and hear what is the word that 
cometh from the Lord, And they come unto thee as the 
people cometh, and they sit before thee as my people, and 
they hear thy words but they will not do them : for with their 
mouth they show much love, but their heart goeth after their 
covetousness, And, lo, thou art unto them as a very lovely 
song of one that hath a pleasant voice, and can play well on 
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an instrument.” The Spirit of the Lord might speak, and 
actually the style only of the words be noticed ! 

And furthermore the prophet was the prophet of the Lord, 
and not of Baal or any other heathen god. The prophetic 
was a natural susceptibility, through which a man might be a 
channel either for the word of the Lord, or for the influence 
of Baal. And indeed Balaam was up at the high place of 
Baal with his mind and will against the Israelites, when words 
not of his own thinking passed from his mouth: and it was 
because “the Lord met Balaam and put a word in his mouth.” 
On finding himself overmastered, Balaam yielded, and “the 
Spirit of God came upon him:” and the grandeur of his 
prophecy was bcause of his being a man “which heard the 
words of God, which saw the vision of the Almighty, falling 
into a trance, but having his eyes open.” It was through the 
prophet, that the Spirit had its utterance against those, who 
succumbed to the vile seductions of heathenism. 

The Lord said to Moses that sacrifices should be offered 
only at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation : “and 
they shall no more offer their sacrifices unto devils.” For in- 
deed it had been only a little while before that “they sacri- 
ficed unto devils, not to God: to gods whom they knew not, 
to new gods that came newly up, whom your fathers feared 
not.” And the scriptures of the Old Testament are largely 
the history of the Spirit of God, as to its conflict with the 
devils, and altars, and prophets, and villanies of heathenism. 

As soon almost as the Israelites of the desert, had all of 
them been buried in the land of promise, “the children of 
Israel did evil in the sight of the Lord, and served Baalim. 
And they forsook the Lord God of their fathers, which brought 
them out of the land of Egypt, and followed other gods, of 
the gods of the people that were round about them, and bowed 
themselves unto them, and provoked the Lord to anger. And 
they forsook the Lord, and served Baal and Ashtaroth.” It — 
was eight hundred years later than that, that through the 
prophet Jeremiah, the Spirit complained of the persistent 
rebelliousness of the Jews. And in this passage, let it be 
noticed, that a prophet was a man of prophetic susceptibility, 
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who could let himself even prophesy from Baal. “The priests 
said not, Where is the Lord? and they that handle the law 
knew me not: the pastors also transgressed against me, and 
the prophets also prophesied by Baal, and walked after things 
that do not profit.” And it was not till after the Babylonish 
captivity, that the Jews became safe from idolatry, and able to 
believe and glory in the proclamation, “ Hear, O Israel: the 
Lord our God is one Lord.” 

Five hundred years had the Jews been in Palestine, and the 
adventures of Samson had become an ancient history, and 
Eli and Samuel, Saul, David and Solomon had been success- 
ively gathered to their fathers, when Jeroboam “ ordained him 


priests for the high places, and for the devils.” And what - 


follows was still eighty years later than the age of Jeroboam. 
“And Ahaziah fell down through a lattice in his upper cham- 
ber, that was in Samaria, and was sick: and he sent messen- 
gers, and said unto them, Go, inquire of Baal-zebub, the god of 
Ekron, whether I shall recover of this disease. But the angel 
of the Lord said to Elisha, the Tishbite, Arise, go up to meet 
the messengers of the king of Samaria, and say unto them, 
Is it not because there is not a God in Israel that ye go to 
inquire of Baal-zebub, the god of Ekron? Now, therefore, 
thus saith the Lord, Thou shalt not come down from that bed 
on which thou art gone up, but shalt surely die. And Elijah 
departed.” The messengers thereupon returned to the king. 
“ And he said unto them, What manner of man was he which 
came up to meet you, and told you these words? And they 
answered him, He was a hairy man, and girt with a girdle of 
leather about his loins, And he said, It is Elijah the Tishbite.” 

It was just about the time of the preceding incident, that 
there happened what marks the heathen notion of the Jewish 
theocracy. “And the prophet came to the King of Israel, 
and said unto him, Go, strengthen thyself, and mark and see 
_ what thou doest: for at the return of the year the King of 
Syria will come up against thee. And the servants of the 
King of Syria said unto him, Their gods are gods of the hills, 
therefore they were stronger than we : but let us fight against 
them in the plain, and surely we shall be stronger than they.” 
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Three hundred years later even than the period just men- 
tioned, and just before the captivity, the Spirit spoke through 
Jeremiah and said, “ Seest thou not what they do in the cities 
of Judah and in the streets of Jerusalem? The children 
gather wood, and the fathers kindle the fire, and the women 
knead their dough, to make cakes to the queen of heaven, and 
to pour out drink-offerings unto other gods, that they may 
provoke me to anger.” But what was threatened through 
Moses, was close upon them, and though it was predicted as 
being immirent, it was not believed. “I spake not unto your 
fathers, nor commanded them in the day that I brought them 
out of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings or sacri- 
fices: but this thing commanded I them, saying, Obey my 
voice, and I will be your God and ye shall be my people ; and 
walk ye in all the ways that I have commanded you, that it 
may be well unto you.” Also says the voice, which they had 
not obeyed, “ Since the day that your fathers came forth out 
of the land of Egypt unto this day, I have even sent unto you 
all my servants the prophets, daily rising up early and sending 
them: yet they harkened not unto me, nor inclined their ear, 
but hardened their neck: they did worse than their fathers.” 

During the eight or nine centuries, of which the last lines 
were a retrospect, there were many more prophets than are 
known of now. And of some prophets, the experiences were 
once extant as books, of which now only the titles survive. 
In connection with Solomon alone, there were three books of 
prophets, which are lost ; as is evident from a passage in the 
Second Book of the Chronicles. “Now the rest of the acts 
of Solomon, first and last, are they not written in the book of 
Nathan the prophet, and in the prophecy of Abijah the Shil- 
onite, and in the visions of Iddo the seer against Jeroboam 
the son of Nebat?” 

Prophets may have been numerous or few in different ages. 
At one time, there may have been “no open vision,” and at 
another time, for some cause, the prophets may have “become 
wind.” And it might also often have been perhaps that indi- 
viduals may have failed of getting their inquiries of the Lord 
answered ; as Saul failed, just before he applied to the woman 
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at Endor. “When Saul inquired of the Lord, the Lord an- 
swered him not, neither by dreams, nor by vision nor by 
prophets.” But it would seem as though always “the Spirit 
of God — the word of the Lord” — the voice had been more 
or less near and ready for communication, through angel or 
prophet, vision or dream, or some other authorized oracle, 
from Abraham to the captivity. 

According to the Book of Judges, during a space of a hun- 
dred years, apparently there was no experience of a vision, by 
any one ; but there was a wonderful experience as to angels, 
at two or three critical seasons. Gideon saw an angel of the 
Lord, face to face, and talked with him, and had from him one 
sign and another. And his experience illustrates the Divine’ 
action, and the manner in which one man can be reached in 
one way, and another man in another way, and even the same 
man by means, both direct and circuitous. Gideon had been 
addressed and commissioned by an angel and had had the 
Spirit of the Lord come upon him: and yet it was by a dream, 
which one man had in the camp, and another man interpreted, 
that he learned that the hour had come for him and the Spirit, 
and for “the sword of the Lord and of Gideon.” There may 
be various ways, through which the souls of men may be 
affected, as to their spiritual susceptibility. An age of fierce 
excitement from battle, and an age of long-continued, con- 
tented quiet must necessarily differ as to what manifestations 
they may be ready for, from the Spirit. The age of Samson 
or that of Jephthah was not likely to have had the visions of 
Ezekiel disclosed to it. And whenever people were secretly 
longing for the licentiousness of Baal, they could hardly have 
been approachable by the Spirit of the Lord, in any other way 
than through an indignant prophet. 

It was a belief with the Jews that fasting or a simple diet 
might end in fitting a man for spiritual experiences. And 
even a prophet would sometimes try to prepare himself for the 
Spirit, by the soothing effect of music. And so experiences 
from the Spirit of God, may well be supposed to have been 
affected by the varying spirit of the centuries. Also, prophets 
open to the Spirit of the Lord, evidently had that Spirit affect 
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them, according even to their state by education. The 
prophecies of Amos have an odor of the country, which is 
sensible to everybody: and the prophecies of Jeremiah are 
uttered in imagery, with which he was furnished by his per- 
sonal experience. And similarly, the epistles of Paul are the 
penmanship of a man, whose learning had been gained at the 
feet of Gamaliel, but whose enlightenment had been on a jour- 
ney to Damascus, from a vision of Christ in glory. And thus 
it may have been, as between mortals and the world immortal, 
that at one time, influence from above, may chiefly have been 
by dreams and visions, and at another time through angels, 
and at still another time, through prophets, more or less 
entranced. 

But besides the preceding, there were ways of obtaining 
oracles from the Lord, of which but little is known, and 
which may have answered, only perhaps at intervals, such as 
Seraphim, and as Urim and Thummim, and as casting of lots. 

And now through these various agencies, with what results 
were men affected by the Spirit of God? There would seem 
then to have been scarcely anything human, on which “ the 
word of the Lord” might not have been had. And it would 
seem to have been obtained much more commonly, than 
might, at first, be thought. Rebekah, the wife of Isaac, when 
she was about to become a mother, “ went to inquire of the 
Lord” as to her condition, and was answered by a strange 
and wonderful prophecy. It is the only occasion recorded, but 
it cannot probably have been the only time in her life, of her 
inquiring of the Lord. It is only incidentally that it appears 
what a place of resort, the house of a prophet may have been 
sometimes, and on what merely personal matters he may have 
been approached. “ And when they were come to the land of 
Zuph, Saul said to his servant that was with him, Come, and 
let us return, lest my father leave caring for the asses, and 
take thought for us. And he said unto him, Behold now, 
there is in this city a man of God, and he is an honorable 
man ; all that he saith cometh surely to pass: now, let us go 
thither ; peradventure he can show us our way that we should 


go.” And it was only-by an accident, that the fame of Elisha 
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as a healer is known to-day. The Syrians had gone out by 
companies, and had brought away captive out of the land of 
Israel a little maid : and she waited on Naaman’s wife. “And 
she said unto her mistress, Would God my Lord were with 
the prophet that is in Samaria; for he would recover him of 
his leprosy.” And only in the same incidental manner, is the 
wide reach of his spiritual hearing or information told of. 
During a war with the Israelites, the King of Syria was 
troubled at the discovery of his plans and secrets, and thought 
that among his servants there must certainly be some traitor. 
“ And one of his servants said, None, my Lord, O King: but 
Elisha the prophet that is in Israel, telleth the King of Israel 
the words that thou speakest in thy chamber.” ; 
In art, in architecture, and in poetry also, the Spirit was 
inspiration. For work in the tabneracle “ the Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying, See I have called by name Bezaleel, the son 
of Uri, the son of Hur, of the tribe of Judah: and I have filled 
him with the Spirit of God, in wisdom, and in understanding 
and in knowledge, and in all manner of workmanship, to 
devise cunning works, to work in gold, and in silver, and in 
brass.” David wished to build a house for the Lord; but he 
was forbidden by the Lord, because of his having been a man 
of bloodshed and war. But he was allowed to make prepara- 
tions for it, for his son Solomon to make use of. Gold and 
silver, and iron and timber, David made ready. And along 
with all this material, he delivered to Solomon building plans, 
of which the account is very noticeable. “Then David gave 
to Solomon his son the pattern of the porch, and of the houses 
thereof, and of the treasuries thereof, and of the upper cham- 
bers thereof, and of the inner parlors thereof, and of the place 
of the mercy-seat, and the pattern of all that he had by the 
spirit, of the courts of the house of the Lord, and of all the 
chambers round about, of the treasuries of the house of God, 
and of the treasuries of the dedicated things.” And still more 
explicitly as to the plans and patterns, and the way in which 
he had obtained them, “ All this, said David, the Lord made 
me understand in writing by his hand upon me, even all the 
works of this pattern,” And as to that poetry, in which men 
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have gloried and worshiped so long, “ Now these be the last 
words of David. David the son of Jesse said, and the man 
who was raised up on high, the anointed of the God of Jacob, 
and the sweet psalmist of Israel said, The Spirit of the Lord 
spake by me, and his word was in my tongue.” 

For war also, the aid of the Spirit was promised to the 
peculiar people. And on going to battle, the priest was to 
exhort the people and to tell them “ The Lord your God is he 
that goeth with you, to fight for you against your enemies, to 
save you.” On one occasion, we read that the Lord said to 
Moses, “ Say unto them, Go not up, neither fight, for I am not 
among you: lest ye be smitten before your enemies.” And 
on another occasion, it is to be read “ And, behold, there came 
a prophet unto Ahab, King of Israel, saying, Thus saith the 
Lord, Hast thou seen all this great multitude? behold I will 
deliver it into thy hand, this day: and thou shalt know that I 
am the Lord.” And then the prophet directed him as to his 
battle array. Samaria was besieged and at the worst extremity 
from famine. Elisha sat in the house and the elders with 
him. The king had just lost his faith, and was abjuring the 
Lord: and a messenger was on his way for the head of the 
prophet. “Then Elisha said, Hear ye the word of the Lord: 
Thus saith the Lord, to-morrow, about this time, shall a mea- 
sure of fine flour be sold for a shekel, and two measures of 
barley for a shekel, in the gate of Samaria.” And so it hap- 
pened, because the Syrians deserted their camp. “For the 
Lord had made the host of the Syrians to hear a noise of 
chariots, and a noise of horses, even the noise of a great host: 
and they said to one another, Lo, the King of Israel hath 
hired against us the kings of the Hittites, and the kings of 
the Egyptians to come upon us. Wherefore they arose and 
fled in the twilight, and left their tents, and their horses, and 
their asses, even the camp as it was, and fled for their life.” 

In a psalm, which is like his autobiography set to music, 
David says of the Lord, “ He teacheth my hands to war, 
so that a bow of steel is broken by mine arms.” And by 
these words, doubtless, he meant something of what Jephthah 
felt, when “the Spirit of the Lord came upon him,” and hke 
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what Samson experienced, when “the Spirit of the Lord 
began to move him at times in the camp of Dan.” 

Also, the Spirit, for the Jews, was as a judge. One day, 
Moses sat in judgment among the people, from the morning 
to the evening. “And Moses said unto his father-in-law, Be- 
cause the people come unto me to inquire of God: when they 
have a matter, they come unto me ; and I judge between one 
another: and I do make them know the statutes of God, and 
his laws.” Moses needed as a judge to have a successor. 
Joshua was appointed as being a man in whom was the Spirit. 
And now how was he to judge, how was he to be guided and 
directed as to his judgments? “He shall stand before 


Eleazar the priest, who shall ask counsel for him, after the ° 


judgment of Urim before the Lord.” And indeed this judg- 
ment from God became an institution, to which appeal was 
made in difficult cases of the highest importance. “ Then 
shalt thou arise and get thee up into the place which the Lord 
thy God shall choose ; and thou shalt come unto the priests, 
the Levites, and unto the judge that shall be in those days, 
and inquire ; and they shall shew thee the sentence of judg- 
ment.” And refusal to submit to the sentence thus rendered, 
was a capital offence ; on which judgment was to be executed. 
“And all the people shall hear and fear, and do no more 
presumptuously.” 

Also over the Israelites, the Spirit of the Lord was king ; 
though commonly the subjects were in rebellion against it, in 
much the same way, and with much the same results, as at 
the present time, when men rebel against God, and equivo- 
cate with him, and hide themselves from him, as he looks in 
upon them, and talks with them through their consciences. 
The Spirit was King of kings, after the Israelites by ask- 
ing for a king to be set over them, had Saul and his suc- 
cessors ; and after it had been said at the inauguration of 
Saul, “ Ye have this day rejected your God, who himself saved 
you out of all your adversities and your tribulations, and ye 
have said unto him, Nay, but set a king over us.” Saul was 
chosen by the Spirit of the Lord, and so was David. And 
even than in those instances, a still more striking interven- 
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tion of the Spirit was in connection with Jehu. It began 
with Elijah at the end of his wonderful experience at the 
cave of Horeb. “And the Lord said unto him, Go, return 
on thy way to the wilderness of Damascus ; and when thou 
comest, anoint Hazael to be king over Syria: and Jehu the 
son of Nimshi shalt thou anoint to be king over Israel: and 
Elisha the son of Shaphat of Abel-meholah, shalt thou anoint 
to be prophet in thy room.” Years passed on. “And Elisha 
the prophet called one of the children of the prophets, and 
said unto him, Gird up thy loins, and take this box of oil in 
thy hand, and go to Ramoth-gilead : and when thou comest 
thither, look out Jehu the son of Jehoshaphat, the son of Nim- 
shi, and go in, and make him arise up from among his breth- 
ren, and carry him to an inner chamber: then take the box 
of oil, and pour it on his head, and say, Thus saith the Lord, 
I have anointed thee king over Israel. Then open the door, 
and flee, and tarry not.” After this was done, the first thing 
said to Jehu was, “ Is all well; wherefore came this mad fel- 
low to thee?” But the end of it was that Jehu became king, 
and the instrument and object, of the fulfillment of other 
prophecies. , 

The Spirit of the Lord intervened as to the election and 
dethronement of kings, and with advice and commands, as to 
foreign powers ; and also, apparently it was accessible to the 
petitions of the humblest inquirer. Sometimes “the word of 
the Lord came” to a prophet, wherever he might happen to 
be, and started him off, with a sudden message, beginning, 
“Thus saith the Lord,” and to be delivered in a market-place 
perhaps, or at a palace. And sometimes it would be as thus. 
King Jehoshaphat and Jehoram, the idolatrous King of Israel 
were in trouble together. “ But Jehoshaphat said, Is there 
not here a prophet of the Lord, that we may inquire of the 
Lord by him? And one of the King of Israel’s servants an- 
swered and said, There is Elisha the son of Shaphat, which 
poured water on the hands of Elijah. And Jehoshaphat said, 
The word of the Lord is with him, So the King of Israel, 
and Jehoshaphat, and the King of Edom went down to him. 
And Elisha said unto the King of Israel, What have I tg do 
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with thee? Get thee to the prophets of thy father, and to 
the prophets of thy mother.” 

And now, how was it with Elisha at that moment? He 
was very likely affected in some such manner as Stephen was. 
He certainly had not needed to take thought beforehand what 
he should say. Nor could there have been any resisting of 
the wisdom and spirit, which he spoke with. And not im- 
probably because of the Spirit, his face may have shone like 
the face of an angel. 

Sometimes the Spirit of the Lord expressed itself through 
a visible angel; as Zechariah writes was his experience. 
“ And the angel that talked with me came again and waked 


me, as a man.that is wakened out of his sleep, and said unto” 


me, What seest thou?” And sometimes the Spirit was “the 
word of the Lord” in human words, which could, at first for 
the sound of them, even be taken for the voice of aman. Of 
this, the experience of Samuel was an instance, before he yet 
knew the word of the Lord. In the night, hearing himself 
called by name, once and again, he answered Eli, and went to 
him. And at the third time of his answering so, “Eli per- 
ceived that the Lord had called the child.” “The Spirit of the 
Lord spoke through Jeremiah, when he was but a child ; and 
through Elijah, a hairy man girt with a girdle, it confronted 
Amaziah the king ; of whom it is written, “ So he died, accord- 
ing to the word of the Lord, which Elijah had spoken.” 

Not only was Jehovah the Lord God of their worship, for 
the Jews, anciently, but also he was their king, the comman- 
der-in-chief of their armies, their supreme Judge, and was also 
amongst them inspiration from the highest, as to art and poe- 
try. But indeed against him as king, and perhaps against his 
influence in all other ways, they were almost continually in 
rebellion. At the first thought of it, it seems incredible, that 
a nation or even an individual, could possibly rebel against 
Jehovah as a king. And for this seeming improbability, men 
have doubted the Old Testament, as a history ; while actually 
they themselves, more or less, every day, were rebelling 
against God, and prevaricating with him, in the chamber of 
conscience, just as the Jews did with God as connected with 
their temple. ‘ 
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The Old Testament is the history of the Spirit of the Lord, 
as a fountain-head of influence for men, and supremacy 
over human rebellion and helplessness. That Spirit, Saul 
might have, and might have it withdrawn, and Solomon might 
have and lose it with his becoming foolish. The Israelites, 
as its subjects might be faithful, or be apostates to Baal ; or in 
their fear of Syria, they might look to Egypt for help. But 
whether they were dutiful or rebellious ; whether they were 
judged by Deborah the prophetess, or lived prosperously 
under King Solomon, or were captives by the river of Baby- 
lon, there was over them always the supremacy of the Spirit, 
as it vindicated itself by judgments, and fulfilled upon them 
the prophecies of its own inspiring, and got itself as to its 
ends, praised by even the wrath of man. 

Jehoram might reign in Samaria, and Jehoshaphat be King 
of Judah, and Mesha might be King of Moab and be also 
a great sheep-master; and the King of Syria might war 
against Israel, and compass Dothan with his army; but it 
was the Spirit, as it spoke from Elisha, which was the ruler of 
events. From the prophecies of Balaam to those of Malachi, 
are a thousand years, but all through, it was from the self- 
same Spirit, that the judges judged divinely, and the seers 
had visions, and the prophets prophesied, and the psalmists 
sang sweetly. “But the word of the Lord was unto them, 
precept upon precept, precept upon precept ; line upon line, 
line upon line ; here a little, and there a little.” And by in- 
heritance in Christ, that word in its development is ours. 

And here there are persons, who will be ready to exclaim 
with one voice, “ The Old Testament! The miracles of the 
Old Testament! Does the man know what he is writing 
about? Does not he know even about the Book of Genesis ? 
Does he not know of what Ezra the scribe has been sus- 
pected of having done? Does he not know what is as good 
as certain about the Book of Daniel? Baur and De Wette,— 
has he never even heard of their names? Does he not know 
about the earlier Isaiah and the later? Does he not know 
what theology has done so thoroughly with the Old Testa- 
ment?” 
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Truly, the writer is humbly aware of all that. But he thinks 
also that as to the study of the Scriptures, an instinct for the 
Spirit, is quite as important as mere lexicology. “Oh, oh!” 
they exclaim again, “ But do you believe in the tower of Ba- 
bel, and in the whale that swallowed Jonah? Do you believe 
that ever the sun stood still upon Gibeon? And if you do 
not believe in those things, what right have you to believe in 
other things of the same kind?” Perhaps my believing fac- 
ulty may not be very large ; but would that be a good reason 
for my wishing to have none at all. Because my eyes will 
not reach the Pyramids, ought I therefore to shut them, as I 
walk about the streets of Boston? A real believer is a man 
who believes intelligently and not indiscriminately. And now 
as to the sun standing still; — have my opponents never heard 
of figures of speech: and though they often say that it does, 
yet is there even one of them, who believes that ever the sun 
does actually rise? And as to Jonah, —is there one of all 
my opponents who can inform a good Hebraist as to the ori- 
gin and undoubted meaning of the word which is translated 
whale? And as to the tower of Babel, has it never occurred 
to them, as it does occur to me, that perhaps sometime, that 
tower will be regarded as having been singularly monumental 
in human history; and that the confusion of tongues may 
perhaps come, on good reasons, to be accounted as evidence 
of some great psychical change in human nature, analogous 
perhaps in the infancy of the race, to the change which takes 
place with a child, when instinct begins to yield to the growth 
of reason. 

As derived by creation from the Godhead in its unity, it 
might be expected that religiously and spiritually, there would 
be analogies, which might correspond with the world geologic- 
ally. And in the early part of the Book of Genesis, there 
are what seem like hints of such things. Whether regarded 
as literal or as symbolical, the narrative as to Adam and Eve 
and Paradise means something. There is a curious mention 
of the time concurrently with the birth of Enos, when “men 
began to call upon the name of the Lord,” which would seem 
to mark some change with man, rather than simply his having 
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begun to ejaculate devotional words. “And the Lord said, 
My Spirit shall not always strive with man, for that he also is 
flesh: yet his days shall be a hundred and twenty years. 
There were giants in the earth in those days: and also after 
that, when the sons of God came in unto the daughters of 
men, and they bare children to them : the same became mighty 
men, which were of old, men of renown.” What this may 
mean, there is no knowing, at present. But it will probably 
sometime dawn on some mind, and become apparent, and be 
like the deciphering of some primeval inscription. 

Is it not in analogy ; is it not in recognition of that great 
law of progress, attendant on the earth’s creation, to suppose 
that its human inhabitants have been under a similar dispen- 
sation of advancement by convulsion, and thereby also under 
a corresponding law as to spiritual assistance? Jesus was a 
communication of God, after another manner than Moses was: 
and so was Moses after another manner than what Abraham 
knew of. And the terrible miracles from which the Egyptians 
suffered, and of the like of which, there was some manifesta- 
tion in the time of Elijah, when the Israelites were succumb- 
ing to the devil-worship of their neighbors — these would 
seem to have been in some kind of keeping with the convul- 
sive forces, by which the earth was rounded and enriched, and 
made ready for men. 

The philosophy of the phrase, “the word of the Lord,” is 
spiritually as much in advance of mere rationalism, as a 
rationalist himself is in advance of an elephant. What calls 
itself rationalism, walks and talks by a lamp, which it does 
not know, has a hundred slides, of two or three of which, 
there is some experience with a few persons, even in this life. 
One man discerns acutely as to things within his vision, while 
yet he is blind to things, which to another man of inferior 
acuteness are very plain, because of his seeing by a lamp with 
another slide. What! shall we go on to all eternity, seeing 
just as we now see? But truly we are already in germ, what 
we shall be to all eternity. And the germinating principle is 
already active in us, and in some persons is more developed 
than it is in others, as may very credibly be supposed for 
many reasons. 
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Most men have eyes only for material objects, but some 
men have had eyes for angels, and for seeing in vision. And 
at this present time, there are persons, who see spirits occa- 
sionally, as always there have been such. Spiritual sight is 
an attribute of all persons, though commonly it exists only as 
against the world to come. There is the understanding of 
the natural man ; and there is also a spiritual understanding : 
and a man may have the one actively, while of the other he 
may never have had the least opening. To the merely 
natural man, miracles, and angels, and spirits are necessarily 
incredible. 

The different look, which the Scriptures may have to two 
persons of the. same intelligence, is to be accounted for, very 
often, by a difference between them, as to spiritual condition, 
not moral, nor religious, but simply psychical. There are 
persons, who cannot possibly believe the Scriptures, nor love 
them, and who never will, until they shall have been baptized 
in the sea of affliction, and so have had their souls waked up. 

“Oh, oh! but what would that have to do with criticism ?”’ 
Much and justly. Because, for lexicology the Spirit has no 
meaning but only words: and science is no more a judge as 
to miracles than it is as to the chronology of the Amorites. 
The appeal of the Scriptures as to credibility, is not to the 
science of either words or matter, but to the soul of man, 
learned with all possible learning, and alive through all its 
faculties. 

The Old Testament is its own evidence as to authority, to 
all persons competent to judge about it, and who also believe 
in the unity of God, and are well informed as to ancient 
nations, and as to the religions of primitive tribes and peoples, 
outside of Christian civilization. For, the Old Testament is 
the history of the manner in which that happened which is 
the greatest miracle, of which it has to tell, and by which a 
whole nation, man, woman, and child, priest, rabbi, and fish- 
erman, became intelligent, persistent, enthusiastic, devoted 
believers in that doctrine as to the unity of God, of which it 
has been the distinction of Plato, that he caught a glimpse of 
it, as of some distant starry truth. 
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It has been a common confident objection to the credibility 
of the Old Testament, that it recognizes necromancy as a real 
thing. And the account of the woman of Endor, has been 
reckoned sufficient to vitiate the whole history of the Old 
Testament. But that strange narrative, by every word with 
which it is worded, authenticates itself to-day, for those who 
are willing to learn. From Spiritualistic experiences, at the 
present time, any one can learn, that the Scriptures were 
written about realities, when they mention Baal and Baalim, 
and the God of Ekron, and divination by unclean spirits. Nor 
am I to be deterred from this position, by being asked whether 
I will support the Bible by reasons drawn from hell. For do 
not most men believe that even their respective churches are 
so supported? Baal and his crew, however,-are not the only 
spiritual agencies in the Old Testament, which are made cer- 
tain by Spiritualism ; but even if they were, they would be 
enough for our present purpose, with a little thinking. Hell 
and its ways are exactly the opposite of heaven and those ways 
which lead up to it. Always there is good reasoning from 
the obverse. And if I am made certain as to the devils, who 
got themselves worshiped anciently, then also as a thinking 
creature, I am assisted as to my belief about the prophets of 
the Lord, and about ministering angels, and the angels that 
encamp about the righteous. And so it is, to-day, that a man 
can affirm of his own knowledge, that the scriptures of the 
Old Testament are true to the facts and. powers of the spirit- 
ual universe. 

There are persons, who profess to be theologians, who are 
light and derisive as to the Old Testament, and who obsti- 
nately and contemptuously harden themselves in their blind 
leadership of people, by ignoring what might be learned from 
Eastern travelers, and from the long-continued experiences of 
the Catholic Church. But the theology which cannot eagerly 
appropriate facts, instead of eschewing them, is no theology at 
all. 

The Old Testament authenticates itself for all those per- 
sons, who have a sense for the perspective of history, good 
for the length of fourteen hundred years, and who have also 
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along with that sense, some instinct as to spirit, and its laws 
and ways. 

On the subject of anthropomorphism, both among those 
who have assailed and those who have defended the phrase- - 
ology of the Old Testament, the ignorance often has been 
indescribably great. And on neither side, do the partisans 
ever seem to have suspected that perhaps the writers of the 
Scriptures may have written from an understanding, into 
which they themselves may not have entered. That the law 
“was ordained by angels in the hand of a mediator” is a con- 
trolling fact, which it is always necessary to remember as to 
the Old Testament, and which yet has never been thought of 
by some of its censors. And so they have been like persons, 
undertaking with a foot-rule and compass, to measure and 
criticise the perspective of Raphael’s great picture of the 
Transfiguration. The writers of the Books of Samuel and of 
the Kings were certainly readers of the Book of Genesis ; and 
therefore whatever words or figures of speech, they may have 
employed as to what God may have done or said or felt, are 
manifestly to be understood in some manner, which may be 
consistent with the sublimity and spirituality of the account, 
in which creation is said to have begun, when “the Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters.” 

Rut it will be objected perhaps, “ you do then really believe 
that the Canaanites were slaughtered at the instance of the 
Lord? And you do believe that the disobedient prophet was 
killed by a lion in fulfillment of a Divine prediction! And you 
believe that the Lord sent a pestilence among the people 
when he was displeased with them!” Well, yes ; I do believe 
all those things. But then I think about them with a better 
belief than some persons can conceive of. It is certain that 
the earth is the Lord’s, and yet somehow the Canaanites were 
slaughtered in it. And it would seem probable, that like 
many another man, a disobedient prophet was killed by a lion. 
And that a plague wasted the people of Israel two or three 
times is certain, just as hundreds of pestilences have wasted 
other nations, whether they were sent or incurred or encoun- 
tered, But how can a pestilence possibly ever waste men, 
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without the Divine concurrence, being in some way impli- 
cated? “Shall there be evil in a city, and the Lord hath not 
done it ?” 

Was there necessarily a greater amount of suffering in 
the world than usual, in those years when a part of it was 
specially directed? And if a man died a death, which was 
foretold as well as foreknown by the Lord, should it be hard 
to be credited as a fact, or be counted for an incredible thing 
as to the Lord, by us human beings, who, at this moment, 
have, every one of us, “the sentence of death in ourselves,” 
either by a lion, or a railway-car, or through violence in some 
other form, or else by disease? We shrink from thinking as 
to a few individuals, that certain things were divinely done, 
which yet, a million times over, we say, are the divine Will as 
to the human race. It is the old reluctance, which can be- 
lieve in God easily and grandly as the Lord of, hosts, but not 
so readily as being “him with whom we have to do.” 

It was asked of the Jews, through Moses, “ For what nation 
is there so great, who hath God so nigh unto them, as the 
Lord our God is in all things that we call upon him for?” 
And really it is simply for nighness, and not for quality of 
action, that exactly objection is made to the credibility of 
Jewish history, as to the Lord. And on the foregoing under- 
standing, nighness is simply and fairly a matter of histor- 
ical inquiry ; and it is not of that utter improbability, which 
is sometimes lightly supposed. 

As to some actions, which purport to have been directed 
by the Spirit of the Lord, objection has been made, as 
not having been as merciful as Christianity, or as vigor- 
ous as Almightiness might have made them, or as being 
even of the nature of repentance. But the action of the 
Spirit among men, is not to be judged of as human actions 
are; because the everlasting Spirit, is not as the spirits of 
men are. The spirit of a man, to be its best, must strive to 
the uttermost: but the Spirit of the Lord to be at its best 
with men, must temper itself for them as being weak and 
ignorant, and must adjust itself to those human circumstances 
which cannot be changed, without changing man himself, to 
4 
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an extent, which would be almost like annihilation. Nor is 
the Spirit to be judged of as to its manifestation in time and 
space, by what men may think it ought to show itself: since 
the Spirit is unchangeable, because of its being actually of the 
essence of all possible changes, and of all creations which 
ever have been, or can be. 

The Spirit of the Universe in action, is necessarily mani- 
fested for men withinside of their human conditions: and for 
the Jews, that it might be the better humanized for human 
apprehension, it even gave “the law by the disposition of 
angels.” 

In the Old Testament, instead of the Lord, or the Lord 
God, or the arigel of the Lord doing things, let it be supposed 
that it was written that the Spirit of Nature favored one race 
and extirpated another, and that for violation of her laws, she 
suddenly visited men, with what truly were simple effects, but: 
which apparently were like magical punishments. And let it 
be supposed besides, that it were found to have been written, 
that the Spirit of Nature was recognized by the Jews as 
blasting the fields at one time and blessing them at another, 
at her will. Would that sound incredibly to-day; and is it 
not indeed what is actually going on about us, always ? 

Now the Lord God is the soul of nature. He may be more 
than that and infinitely more. And he may be the soul of 
various other natures, than this one, inside the circumference 
of which we live. But nevertheless, in a sense, God is nature. 
And now plainly does not nature favor individuals, one above 
another ; and one family more than another ; and one nation 
above other nations, as to strength, or beauty, or intellect, or 
wealth, or even sometimes, as to all of them combined? The 
word “luck” is derived from the name of a heathen deity ; 
and is it not still felt, as though by nature some persons were 
more lucky than others ? 

For a special purpose, the Lord as regards a particular 
people, acted avowedly through the forces of nature, but yet 
not more certainly than he is always acting. Spirit is the 
God of nature; and also it is animal life with man. Also the 
Spirit is God Most High, and in the souls of good believing 
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men, it is the Holy Ghost. And as to whatever spiritual 
plane, men may choose to live upon, or may be raised to, the 
words of Christ are true, “With the same measure that ye 
mete withal, it shall be measured to you again.” It was from 
the Spirit, with which his soul was quick, and from his being 
like the mouth-piece of Divine Necessity, that Hosea at one 
time said of the Jews, “For they have sown the wind, and 
they shall reap the whirlwind.” 

God as he is known to the seraphs, and is experienced on 
the seraphic plane, is not God as possibly he could be felt on 
the human plane, intelligibly and according to human wants, 
any more than a pious book by William Law could answer 
religiously such wants as a Kaffir may have.’ And God, as 
he is thought of, on steps far lower down, before his throne, 
than where seraphs and cherubs have their regions, is not 
God as he would be intelligible to persons living on this 
earth, and limited as to their capacities of thought, by the 
narrowness of their experiences, and by prejudices and feel- 
ings connected with their cradles, and which they can never 
get clear of, but along with their bodies. God can possibly 
have to do with us, only as being ignorant. For if he should 
approach us, as seraphs, we should never know of him, be- 
cause of our senses and susceptibility being inferior to the 
seraphic. “Every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father of lights.” Yet it 
reaches this earth through agencies, and perhaps even through 
angelic intermediations. And certainly as it enters into this 
world, it is through some particular channel; it is through 
the mind of a poet, or the apprehension of a philosopher, or 
during the meditative mood of some religious genius ; and so 
it is through a certain few persons, who, whether they know it 
or not, are in their time and place, more or less successfully, 
and more or less faithfully, like ministering Levites, standing 
before the Lord. And it was through a similar ministration 
of the Spirit, that the Old Testament was made the long pre- 
paratory introduction to the New. Also, of the Gospel, the 
first believers and preachers, as being Hebrews, were men of 
hereditary fitness, as being members of a family, whose minds 
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had been shaped as to apprehension, expectation and belief, 
by the manner in which their forefathers had been divinely 
dealt with, during more than a thousand years. And it was 
from this point of view, that St. Paul wrote to the Galatians, 
“Wherefore the law was our schoolmaster to bring us unto 
Christ.” 

And now let another point be considered, connected with 
the miraculous. The natural eye, it may be, with infinitely 
various splendors before it, can see only what, by its nature, 
it is ready to perceive: and so it is with the spiritual eye. 
The natural eye is fixed as to its constituents, and therefore 
as to its capability of being strengthened, and its ability of 
perceiving. But the spiritual eye is not so fixed, because of 
its being an organ not only for ever-widening fields, but also 
for states, which may become more and more interior, to all 
eternity. The eye of the spirit, therefore, when it is open, is 
probably the eye of that state, in which the spirt is, for a 
time, by information and faith. 

It is one of the primary and deepest truths, as to human 
nature, “ Draw nigh to God, and he will draw nigh to you.” 
But a man can see only what he is ready to see. And a Di- 
vine communication pressing into the mind of a prophet, has 
shape and coloring, from the imagery and religious expecta- 
tions, with which the receiving mind may be furnished. And 
so it was, that the Father Everlasting, without beginning or 
end of days, seemed to Daniel, in his vision, as though “ the 
Ancient of days did sit, whose garment was white as snow, 
and the hair of his head like the pure wool.” Also, in the 
first vision of the prophet Ezekiel, there was a manifestation 
of the Spirit, through which “ when the living creatures went, 
the wheels went with them: and when the living creatures 
were lifted up from the earth, the wheels were lifted up. 
Whithersoever the spirit was to go, they went.” And of this 
imagery, it may be, that the original, as Ezekiel saw it, 
or what is some copy of it, is to be seen to-day, among the 
sculptures, Assyrian perhaps, which are preserved in the Brit- 
ish Museum. 

World beyond world, and state within state—this is the 
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condition by which we live. Are there varieties of report 
amongst us resulting thence, spiritually? Certainly there are, 
and there must be: just as in England, a coal-heaver, a ma- 
son, a brass-founder, a glass-polisher and an astronomer-royal 
would vary infinitely about what the heavens may be, or may 
have to show, though even they may all of them actually 
have worked together, for the construction of the same obser- 
vatory. 

And if a star can shine differently into different minds, 
because of their being informed, some more than others 
and some less; so may some primal truth of the spiritual 
world, shining on the minds of men, be apprehended by one 
person in one way, and by another person in another way. 
And so it is that for saints in the same spiritual sphere with 
St. John, “God is love ;” while yet for men, in a lower 
sphere, wanton against grace, brutish, and rebellious, “ Our 
God is a consuming fire.” And that indeed he must be, or 
else be nothing. And perhaps revelation and the probabili- 
ties of human expectation as to the next world, will all be ful- 
filled in spirits’ having the scene about them change with 
their love of God. 

Much difficulty has been felt about the Old Testament, as 
though it were inconsistent with the impartiality of God ; 
and as though it were a thing incredible, that God should 
have had “a chosen people.” But now in what manner, and 
for what end were they chosen? Was it favoritism? But, 
really that could not be argued from their history, from the 
pestilences and the famine which they endured, and from 
the manner in which their sins were visited upon them, and 
from their captivity in Babylon, and their dispersion by the 
Romans. And certainly, with the prophets, age after age, 
“the word of the Lord,” as it came, was commonly reproach, 
indignation, and warning. A chosen people they were ; but 
they were chosen for the good of others, just as much as for 
their own. The promise, as it was made to Abraham, at his 
call, was, “And in thee shall all families of the earth be 


blessed.” But why through the Jews, was this blessing to 


accrue, rather than through any other people? Simply per- 
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haps because, as it had got to be given through some nation, 
they were as good for the purpose as any other. Or, it may 
be, that without being morally either better or worse than 
other nations, there was in them some constitutional peculi- 
arity, through which they were eligible for a particular pur- 
pose. But the use to which God puts a man, is no pleasure 
for him, unless first his heart be right with God. And if a 
man be a born poet, it is only with his singing aloud and well 
and rejoicing others, that he can truly know and feel himself. 
In what way then have all the families of the earth been 
blessed through Abraham. They have not all yet been 
blesssd, but are many of them only about to be. But Christ 
was the blessing predestined. And the Jewish mind, as it 
was schooled by experience, and solemnized by the Lord, and 
taught of God, was in the fullness of time, like flesh for “the 
Word,” when it was to dwell among us. 

The experiences of the Jewish people, as they are written 
in the Old Testament, regarded as mental, domestic, politi- 
cal, and spiritual preparation, are what is meant in the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, where Jesus is described as contemplat- 
ing an entrance into this world, in concurrence with prophecy, 
to do the will of heaven ; and when he says, as before God, 
and looking down upon the earth, “A body hast thou pre- 
pared for me.” And thus it was actually towards us Chris- 
tians of to-day, that God condescended, when he called Abra- 
ham. And it was for us, that the prophets prophesied. And 
when the psalmists sang, they really sang for us of this age, 
and more effectively perhaps than even for their own imme- 
diate friends. In the Babylonish captivity, it was what might 
have been our faithlessness, individually, which was chas- 
tened ; and it may be, that through the punishment of the 
Jews, and their “ stripes we are healed.” 

The marvelousness of Jewish history is the glorification of 
my nature. And whatever the graciousness of God may have 
been towards Saul, it may avail me to-day in the flesh, as a 
mere history, more than it ever did him. And that wisdom, 
of which Solomon was the channel, but which he failed to 
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appropriate for his own good, has been of some avail for me, 
through perhaps ten thousand unknown channels. 

As to every true poet that ever sung, as to every person of 
spiritual insight that ever spoke, as to every man that ever 
God raised up, for an emergency in human affairs, and also as 
to those nations, who may have been receptive of it in any 
way, whether in Greece, Italy, or Palestine, the Spirit has 
been manifested “ for every man to profit withal.” And it is 
the explanation and the justification of Jewish history, as to 
the peculiar people, and the covenants and the fathers and 
the promises, and the glory, that out of it all “as concerning 
the flesh, Christ came, who is over all.” 

It would seem as though there were descent by spirit as 
well as by blood ; and it would appear also as though there 
were a descent by spirit, in connection with blood. And it 
would seem too, with living together earnestly, that people 
strengthen and perpetuate ways of thinking, and even gener- 
ate a spirit, which for intensity and thoroughness, is like infec- 
tion for those who come within its reach. And by the man- 
ner in which the Jews were secluded from other nations, and 
through their sympathy with one another as fellow-worship- 
ers, manifestly there was induced an intensity of belief as to 
the unity of God, which has been like leaven for leavening 
the whole world. And but for the Old Testament, there 
never could have been the New, nor ever could the Son of 
God have been manifested, nor possibly could the Holy Spirit 
have had its right action on believers. 

And now, not unreasonably, it may seem, as though a man 
of the highest science, and of the truest intuitions, and of 
the widest information as to history, might say, “When I 
pray, I pray out of my heart, trusting that the Spirit of God’s 
sending will inform my prayer and quicken me.” And at times, 
also, I am glad to think, as I kneel before “my Father in 
heaven, that I am looking in the direction of the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” 

Glory to the Lord my God! who knows me better than I 
know myself, and who, whatever else he may be, is surely 
better than my goodness! Glory to God! who “created the 
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heavens and the earth,” and because of whose outflowing 
Spirit, things seen and temporal are but like the dark shad- 
ows of things unseen and eternal. Glory to God! whose 
word as it goes forth, lights high heaven with splendor, and 
kindles every seraph, and enlightens every angel, and is an im- 
pulse among men, which utters itself more or less effectively 
in the languages of many lands. Glory to God in the high- 
est! as that archetypal mind, whence the elements derive 
their properties, and whence also are evolved the ages as they 
come and pass; wherein, too, the first man existed as a 
thought, before he walked this earth in form; and without 
which, no kingdom can rise to its destiny, nor even a sparrow 
fall to the ground. Glory be to God! for he makes spirits be 
his angels, and flaming fire do him service. Glory to God! 
“who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in times 
past unto the fathers by the prophets,” 
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Brave soul and faithful! tender heart and strong, 
That, smitten through and through with miracle 
Of Him who in the visible world doth dwell, 
And dwelt in thee to use thee for his song, 
Didst tremble as it swept thy pulse along 

With overmastering music’s passionate swell, 
Rending the chords that made it audible, — 
Yet, patient, kept in tune thy whole life long! 
Whatever grander strain might break the lute, 
So thou fail not, — and others after thee, — 
Thou hast thy gain ; thy toil has borne its fruit: 
Seeing some glimpse of what thyself didst see, 
Behold, we even strive, who else were mute! 
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ANECDOTES, CLERICAL AND RELIGIOUS, 
FROM THE DIARY OF HENRY CRABB 
ROBINSON. 


In the last number, we have seen Mr. Robinson as the 
companion and friend of many distinguished and notable 
persons in various ranks of life ; but although so fond of so- 
ciety, and largely dependent for his enjoyment upon this 
pleasant intercourse of daily life, he yet lived for something 
better. He had thought deeply upon the important topics of 
the day, had taken an active part in all progressive move- 
ments ; hating intolerance, he was the champion and enthu- 
siastic promoter of all that was liberal. A man of religion 
too, and feeling its importance over society at large, and par- 
ticularly its influence in the family circle, he thus writes : — 

“A large family party at the Bischoff’s, of which not 
the least agreeable circumstance was, there was a family 
religious service: there is something most interesting and 
amiable in family devotional exercise, when, as in this case, 
there is nothing austere, or ostentatious. Indeed, everything 
almost that is done by a family, as such, is good. Reli- 
gion assumes a forbidding aspect only when it is mingled 
with impure feelings ; as party animosity, malignant intoler- 
ance, and contempt.” 

As a curious contrast to this, we give the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s idea of family prayer. 

“Heard Wordsworth read prayers from ‘ Thornton’s Col- 
lection’ with remarkable beauty and effect. He told me 
that the Duke of Wellington, being on a visit, was in- 
formed by his host that he had family prayers in the morn- 
ing. Would he attend? ‘With great pleasure, said the 
duke. The gentleman read out of this book. ‘What! you 
use fancy prayers?’ The duke never came down again. He 
expected the Church prayers, which Wordsworth uses in the 
evening.” 

5 
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Mr. Robinson’s interest in theological questions brought 
him often into contact with the clergy, some of whom were of 
course in conflict with each other ; and often differences were 
occurring between them and the laity, thus giving rise not 
unfrequently to pithy sayings and sharp witticisms, which 
were quickly recorded by Mr. Robinson. All of them are so 
good, that it is difficult which to select. 

Of the sayings of Robert Hall, here are one or two: — 

“Being told that the Archbishop of Canterbury’s chap- 
lain came into the room to say grace, and then went out, 
he said, ‘So, that is being great! His Grace, not choosing 
to present his own requests to the King of kings, calls in a 
deputy to take up his messages. A great man indeed !’” 

A lady saying she would wait and see, when asked to sub- 
scribe, — 

“She is watching, not to do good, but to escape from it,” 
said Mr. Hall. 

Speaking of some minister, — 

“ He is so full of everything but religion, one might be 
tempted to fancy that he had a Sunday soul, which he screws 
on in due time, and takes off every Monday morning.” 

Being told that his animation increased with his years, — 

“Indeed! then I am like touchwood; the more decayed, 
the easier fired.” 

Mr. Robinson, in speaking of a gentleman who was very 
partial to England and pleased to have the doctor’s acquaint- 
ance, writes in this manner : — 

“We frequently walked together, and he taught me much 
by the questions he was in the habit of putting to me. On 
one occasion he was very particular in inquiring what the 
Unitarians believed. What did Priestley believe? On mv 
mentioning some Orthodox doctrines rejected, he added, 
‘Did Priestley believe in the resurrection?’ ‘Yes.’ On this, 
with a very significant expression, he said, ‘This reminds me 
of an anecdote of Ninon de 1]’Enclos, being asked one day by 
a Parisian lady whether she believed that St. Denys walked 
all the way to Paris with his head under his arm. “ Pour- 
quot pas,’ Mademoiselle Ninon said, “ce n'est que le premier 
pas qui coute.”’” 
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Allsop’s letters about Coleridge he thought to be full of 
odd things : — 

“I asked Clarkson whether he ever thought of the fate of 
his soul. He said he had no time: he thought only of the 
slaves in Barbadoes. And he added what was more sarcastic 
than true, ‘ Wilberforce cared nothing about the slaves, pro- 
vided he saved his own soul.’” 

One sentence, given as Coleridge’s, is worth quoting :— 

“By priest, I mean a man who, holding the scourge of 
power in his right hand, and a Bible translated by authority in 
the other, doth necessarily cause the Bible and the scourge 
to be associated ideas, and so produces that temper of mind 
that leads to infidelity ; infidelity, which, judging of revelations 
by the doctrines and practices of established churches, £nows 
God by rejecting Christ.” 

Here is an anecdote relating to Sydney Smith : — 

“ To-day, at the Athenzeum, Milman quoted Sydney Smith 
in regard to a capital hit, with the squires in his parish. 
When any one is charged with. Unitarianism, they think it 
has something to do with poaching. ‘To be sure, and so it 
has, I answered, ‘in all true Churchmen’s eyes ; for what is 
poaching, but unqualified sporting, without a license, on the 
Church’s manor ?’” 

We cannot resist giving, at length, this most interesting 
reminiscence of John Wesley. Mr. Robinson thus writes :— 

“It was in October, 1790, and not long before his death, 
that I heard John Wesley preach in the great round meeting- 
house at Colchester. He stood in a wide pulpit, and on each 
side of him stood a minister ; and the two held him up, hav- 
ing their hands under his arm-pits. His feeble voice was 
scarcely audible; but his reverend countenance, especially his 
long white locks, formed a picture never to be forgotten. 
There was a vast crowd of lovers and admirers. It was, for 
the most part, pantomine, but the pantomine went to my 
heart. Of the kind, I never saw anything comparable to it 
in after-life.” 

Dr. Sadler remarks that he has heard Mr. Robinson tell 
that more than once at his own table, and with the interest- 
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ing addition, that, so greatly was the preacher revered, that 
the people stood in a double line to see him, as he passed 
through the street on his way to the chapel. 

In a letter to his brother, Mr. Robinson gives some more 
minute details, in these words, concerning John Wesley, that 
veteran in the service of God :— 

“T looked upon him with a respect bordering upon enthu- 
siasm. After the people had sung one verse of a hymn, he 
arose, and said, ‘It gives me a great pleasure to find you have 
not lost your singing, — neither men nor women. You have 
not forgotten a single note ; and I hope, by the assistance of 
the same God, which enables you to sing well, you may do 
all other things well.’ A universal ‘amen’ followed. At the 
end of every head or division of his discourse, he finished by 
a kind of prayer ; a momentary wish, as it were, not consist- 
ing of more than three or four words, which was always fol- 
lowed by a universal buzz. His discourse was short. The 
text I could not hear. After the last prayer, he rose up, and 
addressed the people on ‘Liberality of Sentiment,’ and spoke 
much against refusing to join with any congregation on 
account of difference of opinion. He said, ‘If they do but 
fear God, work righteousness, and keep his seeeecnenin 
we have nothing to object to.’” 

This is the liberality of a fervent mind, which has not yet 
become as common as might have been hoped for. 

Paulus was one of the earlier and extreme Rationalists of 
Germany, who, when a young man, visited England, having 
corresponded with Geddes. ‘He also told me, that he saw 
Dr. Parr, and had received letters from several of the bishops. 
‘But, he said, ‘your English theologians did not much 
please me. I found but one man who really interested me, 
and him I consider one of the most excellent men I ever saw. 
This was Robert Robinson of Cambridge: with me, he is the 
beau ideal of a Christian minister. I loved him even for his 
weakness. With all his peculiarities, he was thoroughly lib- 
eral. In his attachment to the Baptists, there was a union 
of childlike simplicity and kind-heartedness that was quite 
charming.’” 
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“ Paulus spoke of Priestley as superstitious.” 

This also is interesting :— 

“Heard W. Huntington preach; the man who puts‘S. S,’ 
(sinner saved) after his name. He had an admirable exterior: 
his voice is clear and melodious ; his manner singularly easy, 
and even graceful. His language was very figurative, the 
images being taken from the ordinary business of life, and 
especially from the army and navy. He is very colloquial, and 
has a wonderful Biblical memory : indeed, he is said to know 
the whole Bible by heart. I noticed, that, though he was 
frequent in his citations, and always added chapter and verse, 
he never opened the little book he had in his hand. He: is 
said to resemble Robert Robinson of Cambridge. There was 
nothing shrewd or original in the sermon to-day, but there 
was hardly any impropriety. I detected but a single one. 
Huntington said, ‘Take my word for it, my friends, they who 
act in this way will not be beloved of God, or by anybody 
else.” 

We here give, in full, what is narrated of the celebrated 
preacher, Robert Robinson : — 

“Robert Robinson of Cambridge, noted in his day, not only 
as a writer and a preacher, but also as a sayer of good things. 
‘I can testify,’ says H. C. R., ‘that half a century ago, in all 
dissenting circles, the 40x mots of Robinson formed a staple 
of after-dinner conversation.’ 

“When Robinson first occupied the pulpit of the Baptist 
meeting at Cambridge, he was exposed to annoyances from 
the younger gownsmen. He succeeded however, in the course 
of a few years, in effecting a change, and, Mr. Dyer says, be- 
came popular with a large class. It was soon after his settle- 
ment there, that a wager arose among a party of undergrad- 
uates. One of them wagered that he would take his station 
on the steps of the pulpit, with a large ear-trumpet in his 
hand, and remain there until the end of the service. Accord- 
ingly, he mounted the steps, put the trumpet to his ear, and 
played his part of a deaf man with all possible gravity. His 
friends were in the aisle below, tittering at the hoax. The 
congregation were scandalized ; but the preacher alone seemed 
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insensible to what was going on. His sermon was on God’s 
mercy, — or, whatever the subject might have been at first, in 
due time it soon turned to that ; and the preacher proceeded 
to this effect : ‘Not only, my Christian friends, does the mercy 
of God extend to the most enormous of criminals, so that 
none, however guilty, may not, if duly penitent, be partakers 
of the divine grace ; but, also, there are none so low, so mean, 
so worthless, as not to be objects of God’s fatherly solicitude 
and care. Indeed, I do hope that it may one day be extended 
to’ —and then, leaning over the pulpit, he stretched out his 
arm to its utmost length, and placing it on the head of the 
gownsman, finished his sentence— ‘to this silly boy!’ The 
wager was lost; for the trumpet fell, and the discomfited 
stripling bolted.” 

“ A well-known member of the Norfolk Circuit, Hart, after- 
wards Thorold, related to me, that he once fell in with an 
elderly officer in the old Cambridge coach to London, who 
made inquiries concerning Robinson. ‘I met him,’ said the 
stranger, ‘in this very coach, when I was a young man, and 
when my tone of conversation was that universal among 
young officers, and I talked in a very free tone with this Mr. 
Robinson. I did not take him for a clergyman, though he 
was dressed in black, for he was by no means solemn. . On 
the contrary, he told several droll stories. But there was one 
very odd thing about him ; that he continually interlarded his 
stories with an exclamation, “ Bottles and corks!” This seemed 
so strange, that I could not help at last asking him why he 
did so, saying they did not seem to improve his stories at all.’ 

“«Don’t they?’ said Mr. Robinson. ‘I am glad to know 
that, for I merely used those words by way of experiment.’ 

“« Experiment!’ said I; ‘how do you mean that?’ , 

“Why, I will tell you. I rather pride myself on story- 
telling, and wish to make my stories as good as they can be. 
Now, I observed that you told several very pleasant stories, and 
that you continually made use of such exclamations as “‘ G—d 
d—n it,” and “ B—t me,” etc. NowlI can’t use such words, 
for they are irreverend towards the Almighty, and, I believe, 
actually sinful. Therefore I wanted to try whether I could 
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find words that would answer the purpose as well, and be 
quite innocent at the same time.’ 

“*¢ All this,’ said the officer, ‘was said in so good-humored a 
tone, that I could not possibly take offence, though apt enough 
todo so. The reproof had an effect on me, and very much 
contributed to my breaking myself of the habit of profane 
swearing.” 

“On one occasion, a good but not very wise man asking 
him, in a tone of simplicity and surprise, ‘Don’t you believe 
in the Devil?’ Robinson answered him in like tone, ‘ Oh, 
dear, no! I believe in God: don’t you?’” 

“Robinson was desirous of repressing the conceit which so 
often leads the illiterate to become instructors of their breth- 
ren ; and so on one occasion, in opposition to what seemed to 
him a disposition to undue interference, he said, ‘I have in 
my pig-sty ten white pigs and one black one. The other 
morning, as I passed by, I heard the black pig squeaking 
away lustily, and I thought to myself, That’s pig language: I 
don’t understand it, but perhaps it pleases the white ones; 
they are quiet enough.’” 

“Robinson was acrimonious against the supporters of what 
he deemed the corruptions in the Church and State, and 
especially intolerant of dullness. Arguing a while with a dull 
adversary, who had nothing better to allege against Robin- 
son’s reasonings than the frequent repetition of ‘I do not see 
that,’ —‘ You do not see it!’ retorted Robinson, — ‘do you see 
this?’ taking a card out of his pocket, and writing ‘God’ upon 
it. ‘Of course I do,’ said his opponent: ‘what then?’ ‘Do 
you see it now?’ repeated Robinson, at the same time cover- 
ing the word with a half-crown piece. ‘I suspect not.’” 

We will close our extracts with this, relating to F. W. 
Robertson, with whom Mr. Robinson became acquainted at 
Brighton, and whose preaching he greatly admired. He pre- 
sented acopy of his sermons to a friend, from whose letter 
of acknowledgment we extract the following: “ We are tired 
of the old, and are looking for the new. Time is an ele- 
ment in all human changes. A church is a stepping-stone 
in the great ladder which men are climbing to answer the 
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primeval question, What is God? All the systems, from the 
beginning, are the answers to this question in their genera- 
tions. When Dr. proclaimed a hell of eternal punish- 
ment, that is 4zs answer. He thinks it is the gospel ; z. ¢., in 
his gospel, it is his conception of God. 

“Dr. Parr was a step in advance. He thought the Unitarians 
might be saved, but they must be scorched first. He delighted 
in drinking hob-a-nob with a man who was sure to be scorched 
before he could be fit company for him. The fact is, we con- 
form the gospel to our minds, and not our minds to the 
gospel. That is Churchdom.” 

But the times have changed since the days of Dr. Parr. 
The theological horizon has widened so largely as to be 
greatly hopeful ; for, really, the light with which it is filling is 
what should be received with anything but fears; and, as 
Tennyson says, — 


“ The old order changes, giving place to the new, 
And God fulfills himself in many ways.” 


THE CAPITALIST. 


WuiLeE in New York, on occasion of the Conference of 
Churches last October, our attention was drawn, in two differ- 
ent ways, to a remarkable instance of the power of wealth in 
the employment of labor. Some thoughts were thus sug- 
gested, which have derived further illustration from what has 
since occurred. 

During the visit referred to in New York, we passed every 
day by a building of great extent, with rows of -marble arches 
towering one above another. It will cover, when completed, 
an entire square, and present four noble fronts on as many 
different streets. Within, a host of men and women and 
youths are employed. It is all the property of one man ; one 
enormous fortune has sufficed to build and to sustain it; and 
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that fortune is destined, in its owner’s mind, to become con- 
stantly greater by the trade which will be there carried on. 
It stands unequaled among the commercial structures of that 
great city: it is said to be unequaled among those of the 
whole world. 

As we left the church where the meeting of our Confer- 
ence had been held, we took one from a number of pamphlets 
that had been left in the pews, evidently that they might 
attract the attention of those who should assemble. It was 
entitled, “ Capital versus Labor,” and took for its theme the 
princely mercantile establishment which has been described. 
It was spoken of as employing a thousand workwomen with- 
in its walls, besides its numerous male attendants, and proba- 
bly engaging the labor of five thousand when to those within 
were added those who worked for it without. From this state- 
ment the writer of the pamphlet proceeded to characterize 
the head of this great establishment as one who drew his 
wealth from the sufferings of the poor. “ Merchant prince,” 
it said, “he is sometimes called. And why not? For are © 
there not ‘ princes of darkness’ in the divine (or devil’s) econ- 
omy?” This one brief specimen will suffice to show the 
style of language and thought. The tract assumed, rather 
than attempted to prove, that the wealthy capitalist was prac- 
tically the enemy and the tyrant of the thousands whom he. 
employed. There was little argument, but much declamation. 
One might suppose that the capitalist in question was entitled 
to compete with John Allen for the distinction of being “the 
wickedest man in New York.” It was not, however, against 
one merchant alone that the pamphlet was directed. This 
one was but selected as presenting a prominent instance of 
that crime against the human race which the author charged 
upon the whole class of capitalists. His conclusion was, the 
necessity of a revolution ; not, he said, with arms and blood, 
but by the oppressed millions of the laboring people exerting 
the power which the ballot gave them to put an end to the 
present system. It was not, however, very clearly indicated 
what system was intended to take its place. It is much 
easier to pull down than to build up. 

6 
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We had thus brought before us, from two opposite aspects, 
one of the great problems which are presented by modern 
civilization, — the relation between employers and employed. 
On the one side, we saw the vast and imposing, perhaps the 
ostentatious, pile ; on the other, we heard the angry protest of 
the would-be reformer, in which a portion of truth was ob- 
scured rather than aided by the ceteoncteeid with which it 
was proclaimed. 

The fallacy of the pamphlet was indeed obvious. As we 
looked on that marble palace, we knew that the thousand 
workmen and workwomen it might contain derived their sup- 
port from their occupation there, —a comfortable support, it 
might be presumed ; for they were free, if dissatisfied, to seek 
employment elsewhere. If the building itself was vast in 
extent, costly in material, and elaborate in finish, we knew 
that every dollar expended in erecting it had gone from the 
rich man to the poorer, in fair payment for honest labor. Did 
the host of workmen who thus earned their daily bread have 
' reason to regard the capitalist who employed them as their 
enemy? ‘They might not indeed call him their benefactor, 
for the relation between them was only that of a fair exchange 
of values ; but it seems perfectly clear that the interests of 
the employer and. the employed were in this instance the 
same, If in this instance, then we infer that they are the 
same in other instances. The more the capitalist expends 
for his own.advantage, the more the laborer receives ; and if 
the former, too greedy for gain, should incur the danger of 
failure by excessive ventures, whatever evil may result thence 
to him will come also with ruinous force upon the hundreds 
or the thousands whom his. fall will deprive of their employ- 
ment. Thus his prosperity is theirs, and they also would be 
sharers in his adversity. 

Among the few attempts in this pamphlet to vindicate by 
proofs its severe allegations against the capitalist, was this 
argument, that the merchant is not a producer, as he does not 
actually bring forward new articles ; that the mere transfer of 
merchandise from place to place does not add to the amount 
of value in the world. Hence it was argued that the capitalist 
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received his enormous profits without rendering the commu- 
nity anything in return. The fallacy here invoked needs but 
a glance to detect it. The coal that is dug from the mines of 
Pennsylvania would be of no value to us if there were no 
means of transporting it to our doors. You call it productive 
industry which brings that coal up a hundred or a thousand 
feet from within the earth to the surface. Is the industry less 
profitable, less deserving of respect and payment, that. brings 
it a hundred or a thousand miles to the dwelling of the con- 
sumer? And if it be argued that such transportation is the 
work, not of the capitalist, but of those whom he employs, the 
answer is ready, that there must be the directing head no less 
than the working hand. 

The representation then, in the pamphlet of which we 
have spoken, is unjust ; unjust to the individual, and, what is 
of more importance, unjust to the class of which he is made 
the representative. 

It is unjust to the individual. The person referred to has 
been much before the public eye during the year since that 
pamphlet met our view. Selected by the new administration 
as a cabinet officer, and objected to on. the ground that the 
situation he was to fill was inconsistent with an interest in 
mercantile operations, Mr. Stewart offered, while he should 
hold the office, to surrender that interest, to the amount of 
millions, for the benefit of the poor. This offer was properly 
declined ; for it does not become our country to relax the 
stringency of its laws, either from deference to wealth, or 
from what may bear, even remotely, the semblance of a pecu- 
niary consideration. Still we doubt not that the offer was 
made in good faith and from honorable motives. More re- 
cently we have heard that the same gentleman, after consider- 
ing the plan of erecting buildings in New York for the accom- 
modation of working people, has, on maturer thought, pur- 
chased a tract of land on Long Island, about twenty-five miles 
from the city, for the erection of dwellings for city laborers. 
The land cost, it is said, four hundred thousand dollars, and 
the buildings will cost millions. We do not care to inquire 
into his motives beyond what appears. Let it be that he ex- 
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pects a profit from this investment also, At least, he has 
thought, in the employment of his wealth, of the good of 
others, as well as of his own ; and, in thus thinking and thus 
acting, he has given a noble reply to the social fanaticism that 
stigmatized him as an enemy of the poor. 

But it is not to defend or to praise an individual, of whom 
we know nothing personally, that we have noticed this pam- 
phlet, and the answer to it which Mr. Stewart’s conduct fur- 
nishes. The pamphlet was as unjust to the class as to this 
one capitalist ; and its injustice furnishes the occasion for a 
few words on the true relation between the employer and the 
employed. The former is not by his position the oppressor 
of the latter. . He may be tempted to act'as such by narrow 
and imperfect views of his own interest ; but a true percep- 
tion even of that will lead him to a very different result. And, 
if he should have the will to tyrannize, his power to do so is 
limited by the competition of other employers, and by the 
right of his workmen to go wherever they can find more just 
or more liberal treatment. 

It cannot indeed be denied that the present constitution of 
society is far from perfect. The difference between rich and 
poor, — classes nearly identical with those of employers and 
employed, — though seldom so great in this country as it often 
is in the Old World, is still such as to. produce frequent suf- 
fering among the less fortunate, and great temptations to all. 
The rich are tempted to pride, extravagance, indolence, the 
forgetfulness of God, and of the brotherhood of their race. 
The poor are tempted to repining, envy, dishonesty, and self- 
abandonment to intemperance and kindred vices. Thus on 
both sides the unequal distribution of property produces 
great evils. That it produces good also, we must believe, for 
jt has been permitted to exist for ages by the wise and good 
Creator ; and we can see something of the purpose he had in 
view, when we contemplate the activity which pervades soci- 
ety, resulting everywhere from the necessity of support or the 
desire of gain, and when we perceive the orderly and efficient 
manner in which labor is organized, tracing this order to the 
yelation of employers and employed, The question then 
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comes to us, how, while we retain the good results of the ex- 
isting system, can we remove, or at least alleviate, its evils? 
Discarding the wild and revolutionary ideas of such reformers 
as would overthrow the structure of society, how shall we, so 
far as our own influence may extend, make society correspond 
more fully with the ideal that religion places before us,—a 
band of brothers and sisters, working together in love and 
harmony for the common good ? 

The capitalist is right in employing his ample means: he 
would be defrauding society were he to hoard those means 
for his own use alone, instead of permitting them to go forth 
for the support and encouragement of honest industry. But, 
if he is truly a Christian, he will avoid needless parade, and 
will be careful to confine expenditure within the limits of rea- 
son. There was a plain, blunt word that our fathers used to 
designate the transgression of these rules. When any one 
had erected a building too lofty or too costly, especially if the 
enterprise led to embarrassment and failure, the building it- 
self was ever after known as his “ folly.” Thus, in the former 
days of Boston, the loftiest buildings bore a name that testi- 
fied of the errors of the past, and gave warning to the enter- 
prises of the future. 

But is it the rich alone who can be guilty of extravagance ? 
Ah! the poor man who indulges the appetite for excitement, 
either in drinking or otherwise, spends a much larger propor- 
tion of his earnings than the capitalist does of his income for 
any corresponding indulgence. Moderation to the wealthy is 
a duty: to the poor, it is a necessity. 

In determining the compensation to be given to labor, the 
practical rule of this world is, self-interest limited by necessity. 
The employer will give the least that he can; the workman 
will demand the most that he can. And this rule, selfish as 
it seems, has thus far been found to work better than any 
attempted regulation of the matter by law. But the practical 
rules of society, though good in their place and for their pur- 
pose, do not always come up to the Christian standard. The 
religious man, whether employer or employed, will seek a 
higher rule for his own conduct than that which is grounded 
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only on his own interest. His ideas of justice will not be 
contented with giving insufficient wages or insufficient work, 
whatever may be the number of those who encourage him by 
their example, or the circumstances that render such conduct 
easy. 

And alike beyond self-interest, and beyond the strict de- 
mands of justice, comes the Christian law of love, or, as in 
this application it may best be characterized, of brotherly 
kindness. It is this alone that can bridge over the gulf which 
separates rich and poor, break down the wall that pride on the 
one hand, and envy and suspicion on the other, are so apt to 
raise between employers and employed. These distinctions, 
great as they sometimes appear, are recognized by the Chris- 
tian as only superficial: the human being is the same, whether 
he live in splendor or in want, whether he labor with his head 
or with his hands ; yes, whether he has or has not enjoyed the 
advantages of refinement and learning. For we know that 
the one great distinction in the sight of God is that between 
the good and the bad, the faithful and the unfaithful, the lov- 
ing and the hating ; and that these distinctions penetrate all 
the classes of society, so that a man’s position in the sight of 
his fellow-men is far from deciding that which he holds in the 
sight of his Creator. “We are disciples of One who had not 
where to lay his head ; and our teachers next under him were 
fishermen and tent-makers. In such remembrances we find 
a better solution for the disturbing problems of modern soci- 
ety than the science of wealth presents on the one hand, or 
the angry revolutionist proclaims on the other. It is that all, 
rich and poor, employers and employed, should remember 
their brotherhood to each other, and give a thought at times 
to the brotherhood of all with Christ their Master. Then will 
mutual kindness mark their intercourse ; the commands of 
justice will be enforced by a tenderer feeling ; gentle acts of 
charity will come in to alleviate the burden which poverty is 
compelled to bear ; and, on the other side, if the less fortu- 
nate is incited to envy, the temptation will be repelled by the 


thought that the more prosperous also is a brother. 
Ss. G. B. 
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ant 5th Sabbath. 

A Fair day: alarge and attentive congregation. I exerted 
all my ingenuity to-day in showing my people that they might 
work together as disciples of Jesus, though they entertained 
different opinions, and that a Unitarian clergyman would bet- 
ter satisfy the whole than one of any other denomination. I 
will give the substance of my discourses, without dividing 
them into three sermons. It will make a long chapter; but 
I hope my readers will be able to go through it without weari- 
ness and impatience. 

Peacemakers are not always thanked for their pains. But 
to reconcile enemies, and heal divisions, is still a noble work. 
Jesus blesses peacemakers, and tells us they shall be called 
the sons of God. I am not seeking your parish. It is a mat- 
ter of the greatest indifference with me whether I become 
your pastor or not. I think I could live happily with you ; 
and I trust I can live happily remote from you. 

This is an old, a large parish, and the only one in town. 
Who would not grieve to see it divided? This is the house 
where your fathers worshiped. During almost a century, you 
have been one society, one flock. Now you are without a 
shepherd ; and though you still remain together, yet you are 
not agreed in sentiment. The creed of your church is Cal- 
vinistic ; but some of you are Unitarians, some. Trinitarians, 
some Universalists, some Restorationists, and some are Bap- 
tists, and some Methodists, and many are I know not what. 
And each wants a minister of his own denomination, and no 
one wishes to have a preacher whose faith varies from his 
own. And what. will you do? You cannot all be exactly 
suited. You can support one clergyman without .a burthen- 
some tax on any. But you cannot build half a dozen churches, 
and maintain so many pastors. You lack pecuniary means. 
And, would you do it, your societies would be small and poor, 
and would probably be rival if not belligerent societies. 
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Religion and virtue would not prosper. There would be 
much envy, jealousy, and worldly competition ; and but little 
sympathy, brotherly love, and charity. You would regard one 
another with an evil eye, and unkind feelings and thoughts. 
Social and kindred ties would be broken. But I cannot enu- 
merate the evils which will be likely to grow out of your divi- 
sion. May you have the prudence to prevent them by your 
concord and union! 

You all profess to make the Scriptures your authority, rule, 
and guide, in matters of faith and practice. Throw aside your 
separate creeds, then, and make the Bible your only creed. 

You all believe that there is but one God. Might you not 
give up the doctrines of the trinity, or so retain it that it 
shall not engender strife and division? The unity of God is 
a plain doctrine, and taught so frequently in the Scriptures, 
that all sects have found and acknowiedged it. God is the 
creator, and moral governor of the universe. He is the source 
of all light, truth, holiness, and goodness. 

If you would let me make the Bible my standard, directory, 
and rule, I would endeavor to understand it, and assist you in 
doing the same. I would teach you its doctrines ; I would. 
enforce its duties ; and I would address to your hopes and 
fears its motives. But, if you confined me to your creed, my 
task would be attended with great difficulties. I might not 
be able to discover all the doctrines of your creed in the Bi- 
ble: and then I must either depart from the creed, and cleave 
to the word of God ; or I must forsake the Bible, and adhere 
to your creed. This most surely you would not counsel me 
to do. Nor would you have me pervert or wrest Scripture ; 
7. e., to use passages of Scripture as proofs of doctrines while 
I know, or partly believe, that they were. never designed to 
favor such doctrines. You know that every sect brings 
Scripture-proof for all its peculiar notions. A wrong use 
must often be made of Scripture, either through ignorance or 
design. Rum-drinkers, warriors, slaveholders, quote Scrip- 
ture! And has not Satan done the same? Take heed! 

As I shall be limited by no creed, I will endeavor to give 
you the true meaning of the word of God. If I find the 
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trinity, Calvinism, non-Unitarianism, then I will teach them ; 
and, if I cannot find them in that holy volume, I will not teach 
them. I will not be wise above what is written, nor teach, for 
doctrines, the traditions and inventions of men. 

The doctrines which I shall probably omit to teach will be 
doctrines, which you, though you retain them in your creed, 
more generally practically omit or reject. Though you have 
framed a creed, yet you do appeal to the Bible as the highest 
authority, and so do I. 

You call yourselves Trinitarians. And yet you generally 
think of God, the Father, as the creator, governor, and right- 
eous. disposer of all things. It is he who made all things. 
His providence takes care of all things: his bounty supplies 
the wants of all creatures. It is by his grace and mercy that 
we are saved. When you pray, you address your prayers to 
the Father, in the name of or through the Son. This I pre- 
sume is your way generally ; and it is mine. Except where 
the Orthodox have a liturgy in their prayers and devotions, 
they are generally Unitarians. They seldom offer prayers im- 
mediately to Christ, or to the Holy Spirit. 

You generally think of the Saviour as a being distinct from 
or subordinate to the Father ; as the Son of God, the Redeem- 
er, the Mediator between God and man. AndsodoJI. I re- 
gard him, as, except the Father, the most glorious and 
exalted being in the universe, and as perfectly qualified for his 
high and important office. The difference between us is 
rather speculative than practical. We both believe that he is 
the true and living way to the Father, and an all-sufficient 
Saviour. You say that he is God ; but still I think you admit 
the supremacy of the Father. You say that he had two na- 
tures. The Bible is silent about that doctrine, and so should 
we be. But though you sometimes speak of Christ as having 
a double nature, yet I presume you generally think of him as 
one person, one being ; as having but one soul, one will, one 
mind, one nature. You believe this person, whom you call 
Christ, died ; Jesus Christ, the Saviour, the Son of God, died. 
You do not believe that God died. You do not believe that a 
part of the Deity died. God is indivisible as well as eternal. 

7 
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I presume, that, when you contemplate a suffering, dying, ris- 
ing, and exalted Saviour, your views are generally similar to 
mine, notwithstanding your creed. You believe that he came 
into the world to save sinners; to bring, to reconcile us to 
God; andsodolI. It isa faithful saying, and worthy of all 
acceptation. You profess to believe that he paid our debt ; 
that our sins are imputed to him, and his righteousness im- 
puted to us. And yet you believe that God so loved the 
world, that he sent his Son into it; and that we are saved by 
the grace and mercy of God. Now, if God inflicted all the 
punishment which we deserved, on Christ, where is his love, 
his grace, and mercy? But you do not regard him as merely 
a Sovereign: you think of him as your Father ; as gracious 
and merciful, abundant in goodness and compassion. Christ 
died for us ; not because God was implacable, but because he 
was kind, and not willing that any should perish. The Cal- 
vinistic view of God is, that he has no love, no goodness, no 
grace, no mercy: it seems to divest him of every moral attri- 
bute, and to ascribe every lovely quality to Christ. But, not- 
withstanding your creed, you think of God as your Father. 
You profess to believe that Christ died only for the elect. 
And yet, if I stated to you the doctrine of predestination in 
conjunction with election and reprobation, I presume. you 
would disown it as an article of your faith. You do, mentally 
and practically, deny it continually. In your feelings, thoughts, 
words, actions, you virtually deny it. You do not believe that 
man is a mere machine. You believe him to be a moral and 
an accountable being. It is impossible to get rid of the im- 
pression and persuasion that he is free ; that he is capable of 
virtue and vice. If the doctrine of predestination was true, 
there could be no praise nor blame, no virtue nor vice. 
Though you are Calvinists, you do not believe that any in- 
fants are lost, nor any who die before they are capable of a 
moral action. I desire to know, then, what becomes of your 
predestination, election, reprobation, and total depravity. 
Consider it well! Then, all young children, all idiots, all who 
are taken out of the world before they had committed any 
actual sin, must be accounted as belonging to the elect 
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But I will not pursue this subject. On mature reflection, you 
will find that in reality you differ not so widely from me as 
you had imagined. 

You would have me carry the gospel to all, and call upon 
every sinner to repent. You would have me address sinners, 
just as though they could and ought to do something ; and 
that, if they were not converted and saved, it was their own 
fault. 

You profess to believe that the Holy Spirit is a person; 
and yet I dare say that you seldom think of it as such. You 
think of it as God in operation ; the spirit of God, an emana- 
tion or influence from the Father. You pray not to the Holy 
Spirit, but to the Father, and beseech him to give you this 
spirit. Our difference here, as elsewhere, is about speculative 
opinion. The Scriptures contain no prayers offered to the 
Holy Ghost as a distinct person or being. And those Chris- 
tians, generally, who worship without a liturgy, seldom pray 
to the Spirit. They may be Trinitarians in faith, but they are 
Unitarians in worship. All denominations of Christians 
acknowledge it to be right to pray to the Father, and through 
the Son as mediator. 

Your doctrine of total depravity I need not dwell on a mo- 
ment, as it differs not essentially from my doctrine of native 
purity and innocence. 

Nor is there any material difference in our views relating 
to repentance, conversion, faith, and good works. And our 
views of the Christian character, of the virtues and graces 
which compose it, I suppose are the same. In these things I 
mean to be as Orthodox as any person in Christendom. 
Christ is the standard and pattern. 

The chief objection, which those of you who are Orthodox, 
would bring against my services, no doubt would be, that I 
did not go far enough. The fault would be, not about what I 
did say, but about what I omitted. Now, I have been endeav- 
oring to show you that those things which I should omit are 
very generally omitted by yourselves, and by many of your 
preachers. We often hear the Orthodox pray and preach, 
and gain no evidence from their prayers and sermons that 
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they differ in their sentiments from us. I never heard a ser- 
mon in defense of predestination, election, reprobation, in my 
life. I never heard the doctrine of reprobation distinctly rec- 
ognized, in a discourse from the desk, but once. The Ortho- 
dox generally would not endure their peculiar tenets ,if they 
were faithfully, plainly, and frequently preached. Those doc- 
trines which distinguish you from me are more generally 
kept out of sight, or taught loosely and obscurely. And what 
are the inferences to be deduced from these things? Your 
preachers do not really believe these doctrines ; or they enter- 
tain doubts about them ; or they think that these doctrines 
are of not sufficient importance to be plainly and often in- 
sisted on; or they are restrained through a servile fear of 
man. They know that those peculiar opinions are not popu- 
lar ; are not grateful even to those who are Orthodox in name. 
Many have a way of seeming to teach Calvinism, while they 
teach it not; and they seem to teach the doctrine of the 
trinity, while they teach it not. The great mass of the Or- 
thodox, I will venture to say, are neither Trinitarians nor Cal- 
vinists, except in name and creed. Their feelings, thoughts, 
language, are more generally Unitarian. 

But there is another class of my hearers who will think, 
not that I do not go far enough, but that I go too far. I am 
not a Universalist, nor even a Restorationist ; but many of 
my hearers are. And how can they be reconciled to my 
preaching? I shall not inculcate their favorite notions. If 
they believe these doctrines are true and important, I know 
not how I can satisfy them. But perhaps many of them are 
not firmly persuaded of their truth and importance. I beg 
them to examine themselves and their faith, and the grounds 
and reasons of their faith. If they become a part of my flock, 
I shall treat them just as kindly as though they agreed with 
me in every point. I shall not denounce them. I shall not 
contend with them. I will do all I can to bring them to 
Christ ; and, if I can’t convince them that they are in an error, 
they shall enjoy their opinions unmolested by me. If they 
will not be affected by motives addressed to their fears, I will 
make earnest appeals to their hopes, 
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I will speak to them of the goodness of God, of the love 
and compassion of Jesus, of the joys of the holy life, of the 
felicities of heaven. If they will not be driven, I will be con- 
tent if I may draw them, and draw them with cords of love. 
I shall be earnest to bring them to God. I trust they will 
not object to my seeking to inspire them with virtuous and 
pious sentiments. And I shall endeavor to operate upon you 
all through gentle and persuasive means. If you can be won 
by mild measures, I shall gladly dispense with all seeming 
severity and harshness. 

But there are a large number of you who are sinners. 
There are Orthodox sinners, Unitarian sinners, and Universa- 
list sinners. , And I shall labor ardently, earnestly, incessantly, 
for their conversion, sanctification, and salvation. If they have 
expected that a Unitarian would not care for their souls, or 
that he would encourage them in the belief that they need 
give themselves no anxiety and trouble about their spiritual 
condition and welfare, I hope I shall undeceive them. 

Should you settle a Calvinist, your parish will be rent asun- 
der. You will soon become two, if not three, distinct bands. 
You will not all submit to Orthodoxy, nor will you all submit 
to Universalism. With a Unitarian, you would be more united, 
more free, and, I trust, better edified. While each enjoyed 
his private opinions, all could assemble here to worship God, 
and commemorate the death of Jesus. We would avoid those 
things which do but gender strife and discord, and make it 
our great aim to be disciples and followers of Christ. 

I am well aware that this counsel would not be commended 
by some. Many would advise each party of you to defend 
and maintain their cause, — not to yield nor condescend. If, 
after serious and prayerful consideration, you find that you 
cannot conscientiously settle one who will not subscribe to 
all your articles of faith, why then you must be divided and 
subdivided. And, after all, there will be found, no doubt, in 
each of your societies, differences ‘in faith, just as there are 
now; and neither of your pastors will entirely satisfy the 
whole of his little flock. 

After all your divisions, many of you will be obliged to 
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exercise moderation, patience, and charity, or else enjoy no 
social advantages, Would it not be wise to exercise this 
patience and charity now? Perhaps it may be hard for some 
of you to believe that I am not selfish in this thing. But, in 
truth, I am pleading your cause rather than my own. It is 
your welfare that I am seeking. May God give you wisdom 
to guide you in the way of peace and prosperity, and of eter- 
nai life and glory ! 





BACA., 
BY S. D. ROBBINS. 


THROUGH Baca’s vale my way is cast, — 
Its thorns my feet have trod ; 

But I have found the well at last, 
And quench my thirst in God. 

My roof is but an humble home 
Hid in the wilderness ; 

But o’er me springs the eternal dome, 
For he my dwelling is. 

My raiment rude and lowly seems, 
All travel-stained and old ; 

But with his brightest morning beams 
He doth my soul enfold. 

How scantly is my table spread ! 
With tears my cup o’erflows ; 

But he is still my daily bread, — 
No want my spirit knows. 

Hard is the stony pillow-bed : 
How broken is my rest! 

On him I lean my aching head, 
And sleep upon his breast. 

For faith can make the desert bloom ; 
And, through the vistas dim, 

Love sees, in sunlight or in gloom, 
All pathways lead to him. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIETY. 


BY REV. RUFUS ELLIS. 


CuRISTIANITY is the gift of God to human society. The 
seed is the word of God, but the field is the world. In the 
highest and largest sense, that only is the Christian faith 
which Christians hold together, and which is confessed by 
each because it is confessed by all. In the highest and larg- 
est sense, that only is the Christian hope which is nourished 
in the sunlight and the storms of our every-day experience, 
and which is good for each because it is good for all. That 
only is charity, the grace of graces, which lives its life and 
attains to its transcendent quality and measure, where Jew 
and Gentile, bond and free, male and female, wise and igno- 
rant, rich and poor, wait to be made cne in Christ Jesus. 
Without human society in its largest sense, not a select and 
separated company of men and women, but human society, 
as it is found in our homes and our streets and our market- 
places, we can never know the whole meaning and the un- 
speakable gift of the gospel of Christ. It is the salvation of 
each so far as it is the salvation of all, so far as each is a 
member of a true communion and fellowship. The creed in 
which the whole heart speaks, and which contains not the 
least syllable that can give the lips pause, is no private inter- 
pretation, coming by the will of man; it is not what you 
believe and what I believe: it is the confession into which the 
world has been brought together, and which it could not have 
had save through living a common life. The hope by. which, 
spite of all our discouragements, we are saved, comes into 
the light only in the world, only where the hopeful and the 
hopeless are united in a common lot. Christian love is still 
a mystery, hidden from ages and generations, even from those 
called Christian, until it is revealed as the wisdom which 
alone can resolve the problems of society, as the only author 
of peace, and pledge of concord, and mediator between man 
and man. I believe that we can render the highest service 
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at once to Christianity and to society by studying them to- 
gether, by insisting upon treating the gospel as pre-eminently 
a social good, by a steady refusal to stop short in any grace, 
however sweet, which it may impart to our loneliness, In- 
deed there can be no fullness of the blessing which is in 
Christ apart from humanity. The religion of Jesus is the re- 
ligion of humanity. It is likened to the sunlight, which lies 
broad and deep and inexhaustible over all the earth, crowning 
the hill-tops and searching the valleys. We must go out 
from our dwellings if we would bathe in it. It shines for all 
the world. There may be light in your house, but it is not 
the splendor of the golden day that is poured all around your 
house, and upon every path that leads to it, and upon the 
fields in which it nestles. We must not take our Bibles and 
our experiences, and our prayer-books and our hymns and 
songs, and go aside with them, trying to learn what by these 
helps God will do for our own souls. We must stay where 
we are, and, taking the body which has been provided for us, 
and of which we are parts, strive to animate every member of 
it with the spirit of our religion. In our-search after Chris- 
tian truth, we want to find, beyond all things, what he who 
knew what was in man spake to all men, what all men can 
believe, cannot choose but believe, — what is written upon 
their minds and hearts as by the finger of God. We do not 
find it by solitary study; we do not find it by summoning 
councils, even those called cecumenical, as claiming to em- 
brace the whole inhabited earth: parts of it we gain in this 
way, fragments of doctrine, lifeless, because they are frag- 
ments, barren because they are broken off from the parent 
tree, opinions more or.less sound, confessions more or less 
rich, but not te one faith, which, if a man decline to receive 
it, witnesses against his true and pure humanity, as Jesus im- 
ages and interprets it, its need of God, its persuasion of God’s 
fatherly love and care, its cry to be forgiven, its hunger for 
immortality. To this faith we can only come together, in 
mutual respect, one mind for another, believing that we can 
do nothing against the truth, but for the truth; that, though 
each man may have his own interpretation of the faith, his 
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own reading of the divine symbol, the faith can be but one, 
divinely simple, the mind of Christ in all minds. The way to 
miss this truth is to separate, to nurse antagonisms, to have 
each your own psalm and your own doctrine, almost a private 
religion of your own: the way to find this truth is to dwell 
together in the unity of the Spirit. The creed which is held 
by only one man, or by a handful of men, is either very un- 
true, or very unimportant. The wants of the soul which our 
Saviour satisfies are universal. That is bread which the hun- 
gry multitude will feed upon. Philosophy and theology can 
have no higher office than to interpret the creed of plain 
Christian people, that illumined and glorified common sense. 
We do not know what the gospel is until it is preached to 
every creature ; and, in response to the great word, the heart 
of humanity proclaims Jesus Christ to be Lord, to the glory 
of God the Father. 

And if you would know how Christianity ever abides in our 
world as a grand and blessed hope, you must try to accept 
and believe in it as a hope for all men, a hope which is all the 
more truly hope because it is not seen; a hore which is all 
the more truly hope because it includes those who were with- 
out hope and without God in the world ; a hope which is all 
the more truly hope because it reaches beyond those concern- 
ing whom we could have no reasonable anxiety to some who 
sit in darkness, and in the shadow of death, or at least seem 
to us to be so encompassed. Let Christ be brought near to 
the heart of man, — man, as he lives, not out of the world, but 
in the world, in contact and fellowship and sympathy with his 
kind, — and there is born a hope so large and so unfailing that 
to realize it becomes the glad employment of the longest life 
and the most untiring energy. And the more we understand 
that our Saviour seeks to bless men as they dwell together, 
the more impossible is it for us to cherish any hope for 
ourselves apart from the great hope for all; we feel that 
there can be no complete happiness for us so long as one 
piece of silver is hidden or one sheep wanders. Our hope 
ceases to be a private anticipation, and becomes a throb of 
the great heart in man, prophesying a perfect redemption. 

8 
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And, once more, so long as we regard Christianity as too fine 
for our world’s common and daily uses, and hesitate to bring 
the great power of the gospel to aid us in reconciling the strifes 
and adjusting the conflicting interests of society ; so long as 
we insist upon regarding our Lord only as the deliverer of the 
individual soul, lifting us into a recluse and mystic quietness, 
or at best as the Saviour of men and women in churches and 
religious communities, and not as the author and the finisher 
of a genuine human redemption, — we shall never know what 
the love of Christ is: we shall never see it in a world which 
we give up now to barbarism, —in the relations of employer 
and employed, of rich and poor, of cultivated and uncultivated ; 
our tremendous social problems will remain unsolved ; we shall 
love one another in name, and bite and destroy one another 
in deed ; we shall be brothers and sisters on Sunday, and not 
very brotherly and sisterly then, and all the week we shall 
pursue our selfish ends, and strive to protect ourselves against 
one another, and be clamoring for our rights, and banding 
together in guilds and leagues and classes, enacting laws, 
instead of practicing charities. There is love enough in Christ 
to change even this world of fierce antagonisms into a king- 
dom of love, only let it be brought to bear where it is needed, 
instead of sighing itself away in the old sweetnesses and 
sanctities of speech: let it be that new commandment which 
the Saviour gives unto us to-day, to make love the law of our 
human intercourse, so that no man shall need to demand of 
us his rights, whether of honor or courtesy, or place in the 
state, or sympathy, or wages for service, because our love will 
have anticipated exaction and taken the sting out of defiance, 
and foreclosed passionate debate, and made us brethren, not 
only in the conference-room, but in the market-place and 
workshop. Our world is struggling along with all sorts of 
questions, only happy when it does not actually come to 
blows, and to cutting one another’s throats, each striving to 
get the largest part of what so often proves to be only a heap 
of shells, and all because we will not see that, if Christianity 
means anything, it means Christian society, men and women 
living in the world in the great love of Christ. Do you want 
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a religious novelty? Are you weary of the old ministrations ? 
Do you find it harder with each repetition to be thrilled with 
the old rhetoric, warmed by the old psalmody, stimulated by 
the old ordinance? Behold, here is a new thing, so new that 
most will pronounce it impracticable, will look for no help 
from our religion whilst they hurry on with their labor ques- 
tions and their suffrage questions, and find continually that in 
remedying one mischief they have fallen into another and 
greater! Why this is the Church which men tell us is dead, 
but which at best is only in its infancy,— human society, 
animated and controlled by divine love, love which rejoices to 
serve, which reigns by serving, and lives by dying. This is 
the Church : faint types of it there have been and are in one 
and another company of more or_less faithful men and women, 
larger, smaller, known too often by their peculiar way of think- 
ing, or by some ceremonial usages, rather than by any peculiar 
way of living ; but the real Church is humanity, lifted by the 
power of God in Christ into a love altogether transcendent, 
and yet altogether practical: and wherever this Church shall 
be established, for all men of all classes and conditions to be 
gathered into its worshiping and working assemblies shall be 
as natural as for all men to breathe the same atmosphere, to 
drink from the same fountains, to behold the same sun, to eat 
the same bread. “That they all may be one,” prayed Jesus, 
“that the world may believe that Thou hast sent me.” Is it 
strange that the world, so long as there is but a shadow of 
unity amongst the people called Christians, can hardly believe 
in the Master of Christians? Let Christians be brethren 
indeed, brethren all the time and in all things, and they will 
have small need to press the Master’s claim to Messiahship. 
Can we not almost hear the Lord begging this perplexed age, 
staggering along under the weight of its very prosperity, to 
take him into its faith, that there may be more truly than 
ever a living Church in the world; that as they who were first 
called saints were presently called Christians, so they who are 
now called Christians may presently be called saints, and the 
kingdom of righteousness draw nearer with each dawning 
day? Not only here and there a soul, but a community of 
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souls waits to be redeemed. Not here and there a choice 
flower, not here and there a little precious fruit, shall content 
the Lord of the vineyard. His field is the world, and his 
reapers are the angels that go forth through all the earth to 
gather in the great harvest. 





A CHILD’S HYMN. 


‘In the hour of still devotion, 
Lo! my Father’s face I see: 

Thrills my heart with warm emotion, — 
God hath shown himself to me. 


Wherefore to this lowly creature 

- Hath the glorious vision come, 

Lighting up my earthly nature 
With the glory of the sun? 


Wherefore, mid this vast creation, 
Mighty heavens and rolling sea, 
Earth with her immortal creatures, — 

Wherefore has it come to me? 


Few my years, and full of error, 
Even to this feeble sight : 

Ah! how low must be my station 
In thy presence, Source of Light! 


Sunshine strikes the opening blossom, — 
Lo! it bursts a perfect flower: 

Lo, O God! on thee depending, 
Waits my soul’s unfolding power. 
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THE HELPFULNESS OF CHILDREN. 


THE importance of the family relation in the providential 
guidance of the race is discernible not more in the influence 
of the parents upon the children than of the children upon 
the parents. 

We look back with gratitude upon the controlling love and 
wisdom, the moral constancy and the unwearied sacrifice, of 
the two faithful souls who, by divine direction, brought us 
from unconsciousness into the clear convictions and estab- 
lished principles of early manhood. But, proceeding farther 
along in life, we find that we have still another influence in 
store for us,— still another cause for gratitude,—in a new 
help to the formation of character. We, also, become parents. 

Whatever remains in us still abstract and unappropriated, 
our children come to make concrete and real. We tread over 
again the path of life with a more certain step, a firmer feel- 
ing of the old familiar ways, for the sake of the little feeble 
feet by our side, and the little hand in ours. What we learned 
by indirection, what things have become a part of our mental 
and moral property by such unnoticed processes that we have 
never fairly investigated them and never fairly ratified them, 
— these things we begin to learn anew, with a more positive 
assurance, and a truer significance, taught by the affections. 
The old symbols have a deeper meaning. The world is real. 
Creation is still fresh. The games we knew, the ditties we 
sung, the book-truths we puzzled over, spring a march upon 
us at every turn, as if to admonish us that we cannot travel 
away from ourselves, and that there is no such thing as 
growing old in a universe where God lives again in every 
child. And then the great mystery of life and of our own 
physical being once more dawns upon us, with all its trem- 
ulous suggestiveness, as if we stood again looking from the 
vacant background of childhood into the enveloping and 
thrilling uncertainty in which the great world around us 
moved, and of which we, in our own selves, were so soon to 
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form a part. It is at such a time that we truly seek to grasp, 
with pure hearts, the meaning of that delicate and sacred 
mystery ; and in the interpretation of it to our own children, 
how deeply are we moved to say, in the words of Jesus, “ For 
their sakes I sanctify myself” ! 

For it is not only in the confirmation of knowledge, but far 
more in the confirmation of principle and the strengthening 
of character, that we must gratefully acknowledge the chil- 
dren’s influence. With them by our sides, no question of 
duty becomes trivial or unimportant. The simplicity of the 
fundamental law, lost sight of in the consideration of general 
principles, and in the more external relations of worldly life, 
is made visibly and tangibly evident. The larger obedience of 
manhood —the freedom given to impulse, the acting from the 
liberty of the spirit rather than from patient uniformity of 
principle — is chastened by the instant and constant presence 
of imitative and absorbing hearts, to whom every day’s minu- 
tiz are the great lessons in morals, and for whom we, in our 
turn, would leave the remembrance of a steacfast, reliable, and 
consistent character. What man has not been sustained in 
faithfulness to his higher aims, and aided against temptation, 
by a conviction of the intimate relation subsisting between his 
moral probity and the happiness of his family? What man 
has not felt how largely the subtile and indefinable home 
atmosphere of peace, purity, and content, depends on his own 
maintenance of himself? To whom, when approaching that 
home in the darkness, has not the light in the window been 
the star by which he has vowed a sacred vow of continence 
and chastity ? 

So it is that the children help us to grow more patient, 
more steadfast, more reliable, more tender and gentle, purer 
and more human. They bring us new lessons in knowledge, 
new strength in morals, and new baptism from on high. 

For when the early implicitness of our religious love and 
faith, with its daily and hourly communings and strivings for 
the Father’s smile, has become modified, in maturer years, to 
a less upward-looking obedience, — when prayer has become 
less frequent, as from a conviction that God desires our works 
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rather than our words, when we walk less as seeing him who 
is invisible than his laws which are visible, —then are we 
recalled and blessed by the deep desire that the young soul, 
upon leaving its infant formulas of prayer, shall fail not, by 
all that is sacred, to know for itself that intimate communion 
with the Father which is the essence of religion. 

Those who, from any cause, have grown out of contact and 
acquaintance with children, are far from knowing themselves 
thoroughly. More wise, more learned, they may seem to be ; 
but they have yet to learn their weakness in the midst of their 
strength, yet to be plied with questions they cannot answer, 
yet to be taught that there is a sphere of real life as profound 
as anything they have yet fathomed. 

The very period of a family’s life which is marked by the 
physical cares and attentions surrounding the advent of the 
children has a divine influence which is felt in no later sea- 
son. When there are no more babes, when the children are 
all passed into the stage of intellectual rather than physical 
education, there may be more reflective quiet in the home, a 
more sedate and orderly passing of the days; and when this 
experience comes after a faithful ministration to those earlier 
demands, its calm is felt to be deserved, and can be enjoyed 
with satisfaction. 

But let not those who live in homes made up of adults look 
upon the scenes of maternity and infancy as disagreeable 
necessities. Blessed, beyond our knowledge, are those days 
of household confusion, of daily and nightly vigils and sacri- 
fices, of pains and anxieties, of entire absorption in the 
pettiest wants of the physical being, to the exclusion of all 
higher thought and feeling! Blessed the days of swathing 
and nursing, of care only for flesh and blood and their com- 
mon needs! Not anchorite nor nun ever so entered within 
the holy of holies, or touched so nearly the divine presence. 

By reviving the past, and making it ever new, by bringing 
divine purity and human warmth into the present, do the chil- 
dren bless us ; and not less by making the future real. They 
perpetuate existence. Without them, we are shadows. They 
give purpose to our labors, fruit to our beginnings. In them 
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we shall abide upon the earth. They give a value to what is 
done permanently and well. 

When we consider how even the material advantages and 
conveniences of our daily life were wrought for us by the 
patient painstaking of parents and grandparents, and still 
more, how every gain of self-control and virtue by them was 
made permanent and enduring for us who came after them, 
what an incentive is it to faithfulness on our part, that our 
gain may be our children’s, and so on for the years to come! 
How it helps us to understand the strange comfort and cour- 
age that came to the old Hebrews from the promise that in 
their faithfulness should their seed be blessed, to children’s 
children, ahd those that should be born from them ! 





REFLECTIONS. 


Sparks of truth are often struck out by the collision of opposite 
prejudices. 

It is difficult for us to compare ourselves fairly with others, because 
our own tastes and opinions furnish the standard by which we esti- 
mate theirs. 

The young suffer because they do not know their danger ; and the 
old, because they do know it. 

A French proverb says, “ A man who would be young when he is 
old must be old when he is young. 

We lose much of the good which Providence offers us because we 
are not willing to pay the price of it. 


Things become rare because they are not valued, and then be- 
come valued because they are rare. 


Undeserved distinction makes ill-desert conspicuous. 

















REFLECTIONS. 


The old live with the dead. 
The weakness of youth is the strength of old age. 


The old forget new facts partly because their memories are stored 
with old ones. 


“The exception proves the rule,” is a loose way of saying that an 
exception implies the existence of a rule. 


Although life is a struggle with inward tendencies and outward 
circumstances, and every man’s head is bound, like the Saviour’s, 
with a crown of thorns, still the connection of good with goodness 
is immutable, and moral progress is salvation. 


Revelation guides reason, but does not supersede it. 


The use of learning is to nourish the mind, not to be paraded like 
dainties in the windows of an eating-house. 


Learning is the half-way house to wisdom. 
Ignorance makes fools confident, and wise men cautious. 


The aged are prudent, partly because of their experience, and 
partly because prudent persons are the ones most likely to live to 
old age. 

It is not the wise and the good and the brave 
Who ride on the top of the popular wave : 

The froth may be lashed into furious commotion, 
But silent and calm are the depths of the ocean. 


Man is the good or bad angel of the brute. 





“ EXAMINE yourself whether you wish to be rich or to be happy ; 
and if you wish to be rich, know that it neither is a blessing, nor is 
it altogether in your own power ; but if to be happy, know that it 
both zs a blessing, and is in your own power, — since the former is 
but a temporary loan of fortune, but the gift of happiness depends 
upon the will.” 
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THE MONTH. 


SEPTEMBER in our cities is the month of returns. As we 
pass through the streets in the evenings, we find one house 
after another sending out a cheering light, whilst the column 
of religious intelligence announces that one and another pas- 
tor will preach in his own pulpit. The “ Liberal Christian ” 
gives us, in the contributions of two correspondents, a very 
good exhibition of the pros and cons of ministerial and paro- 
chial vacations. The views of the two writers seem upon 
the surface to be antagonistic, but perhaps they are not so 
wide apart in their thought after all. If we look upon the 
Sunday service chiefly as a preaching institution, there must 
be a long vacation for the preacher at least, and for the con- 
gregation also, unless they can hear another voice: even so 
the hearers must needs be gathered from a number of 
churches, simply because the worshipers are so largely ab- 
sent. Let the most earnest and faithful pastor remain with 
his little remnant of a congregation through July and August, 
—preaching, as the custom was but a few years since, twice 
each Sunday, — and he will be greatly dispirited and unfitted 
for his autumn duties. There should be at all events an ex- 
change of pulpits, and if five churches will more than hold the 
whole, why open fifteen, or even twenty? There should be an 
exchange of pulpits ; and, as we can have very little of this in 
the winter, why not have a great deal of it in the summer? 
So far as the church exists, not merely to keep alive the Chris- 
tian tradition or to present Christian truth, but for all kinds 
of Christian ministries to the sick, the sorrowful, the poor, 
the tempted, it is perfectly true and very important truth 
that provision should be made for the punctual rendering of 
these services, provisions as scrupulous and methodical as the 
physicians make for the wants of their patients. It is a shame 
when a bereaved family is compelled to send here and there 
and everywhere to find an officiating clergyman for some sad 
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office. It is a shame when the poor of a congregation are 
allowed to suffer because the missionary of the church is out 
of reach. We feel, indeed, that it has been rather hard upon 
Chicago to take away both the Colliers in the same summer ; 
but we hope that there will be no opposition to a free inter- 
change of Eastern and Western ministers. It was hardly 
wise, perhaps, to shut up two South-End churches during the 
summer months: we suppose our friends in that quarter 
would not have done such a thing if they had learned, like the 
down-town people, to be patient with what they call in the 
rural districts “a thin meetin’ ;” but one church would have 
held all. It is not fair to those who remain in town to close 
the doors because there is no longer a crowd ; but if the thing 
to be done is to preach to fifty persons in a house that will 
hold nine hundred, all we have to say is, that we do not wish 
to do it at any price. We extract from the “Liberal Chris- 
tian’ a few sentences upon this topic, first by Roberf* Gollyer, 
and second by Rev. Open Doors : — 

“Vacations NEEDED. — The cure for pulpit “dyspepsia is 
the tonic of a good long vacation ; a month at least, and two 
if it can be managed. Churches should insist on their right 
to this as well as ministers. No more sermons now, they 
should say, until after dog-days, or, at any rate, no more from 
the familiar and well-beloved source. Then nature and all 
her good angels will do the rest ; and the Holy Spirit will 
come and brood over us under apple-trees, and in pine woods, 
on the mountains, and by the sea, in green lanes, and on wild 
downs, and the Lord’s Christ will whisper again, Now sleep 
on and take your rest ; for if we sleep, we shall do well when 
it is misery to stay awake.” 

“Vacations InjurRtous. — It will require a very strong 
character in a minister to demand a couple of months’ vaca- 
tion, during which his church must be closed, and he is hun- 
dreds of miles away, lounging among the mountains or at the 
seaside, while some of his parishioners are sick and dying, 
and all are liable to the crowding events of this mortal life. 
The plea of hard work will hardly avail many years to justify 
that. Men in other professions, who have a great strain put 
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upon their mental and moral energies, have to content them- 
selves with something less than two months’, or even two 
weeks’, vacation. Ifa man’s idea of the ministry is that it is 
a lectureship, resting through the summer is quite intelligi- 
ble, since the hot season is not altogether convenient and 
pleasant for the listening to and the delivery of lectures. For 
one who looks upon the Church as other than a lyceum, and 
the pulpit as more than a mere platform; who regards it as 
the house of God; as the place where the weak and weary 
souls of men find refreshment, strength, and encouragement ; 
where men are lifted above the world by bending together 
before the Infinite, in glad and lowly worship ; who beholds in 
it a witness of the unseen and eternal, —a minister who takes 
this view of his calling will be hard pressed on the score of 
fatigue, and even of health, before he will consent to have the 
house of God shut that may be the gate of heaven to many 
soulst” 

“ Hardly any denomination, certainly no influential denomi- 
nation, has gone so far in the reduction of church meetings 
as we have done. In very few of our churches is there any- 
thing but the Sunday services ; and on that day, in not a few, 
there is only one service. In addition to that, the closing for 
a month or two certainly reduces the matter to about its low- 
est terms. When a church is closed, the people generally 
must go either where they are not at home, or go nowhere. 
In not a few, the interest in the church dies out while the 
doors are closed. Some are drawn away into churches whose 
doors are ever open to welcome all comers. Not unfrequently 
the Sunday school is suspended, The institution is, in fact, 
essentially idle. Its work stops. When the door is closed, 
threads are broken that will never be united again.” 


— RE-ORGANIZING OUR CHARITIES. — September was the 
month for this most needful work. At all events, we want to 
be beforehand with the frosts and snows and stormy winds. 
Beyond all, let the churches one and all be up and doing, 
working individually, working together. Church relief is the 
very best relief, open to fewer objections than any other 
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method. The world is alive as never before to the imperative 
demand for every kind of Christian work in our great cities. 
“The Living Church” calls attention, in the following excel- 
lent paragraph, to a very serious defect in our modes of re- 
lieving poverty, a defect which only Christianity can cure : — 

“ But our present efforts for the relief of want are not only 
superficial: they are, too often, merely mechanical. It is not 
our purpose to speak disparagingly of any organized effort 
for ameliorating the evils of poverty among us, no matter 
what may be its defects. We cheerfully acknowledge that 
organized institutions, and associations for charitable pur- 
poses, have a sphere peculiarly their own, within which they 
can do a work which cannot be done so well, if at all, in any 
other way. But to undertake the relief of the manifold forms 
of want that exist in a great city, with only such instrumen- 
talities, is like exploring the shallows of an inland stream 
with a ‘seventy-four’ line-of-battle ship. An association or 
an institution rarely finds its way into the obscurity of indi- 
vidual indigence, as does private and wnoffictal benevolence. 
The tendency of all ‘hired philanthropy’ is to routine, if not 
to harshness ; and the moment one goes to work by rules 
which are, perhaps justly enough, framed to discriminate be- 
tween meritorious penury and imposture, he is in danger of 
being deceived by what is plausible, while he repels innocent 
and undeserved poverty. In other words, in order to the in- 
telligent relief of want, there is needed, what official charity 
has no time for, an intimate and observant acquaintance with 
it. But how much of such an acquaintance is there in our 
great cities, — nay, how many persons are there, to whom the 
idea of such acquaintance does not appear alike absurd and 
impracticable? There are thousands and tens of thousands 
of good men and women in the land, who consider their obli- 
gations to those less prosperous than themselves abundantly 
discharged when they have made an ‘annual subscription,’ 
and read their own names in an ‘Annual Report.’ Over 
against that declaration of St. James, which announces ‘ visit- 
ing the fatherless and widow’ to be an essential condition of 
pure and undefiled religion, they put so many entries in a 
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check-book, as fulfilling that condition. No wonder that, on 
the one hand, religion runs thin, if it does not threaten to run 
out, among us; and that, on the other, our pauperism grows 
with the metallic and unsympathetic charity that it feeds 
upon. We do not, indeed, want a philanthropy which is mere 
sentimentalism, or mere individual enthusiasm, unregulated 
by rules, and wholly independent of organized association ; 
but we do want that, of which, in our great cities, there is at 
present painfully little, some direct intercourse between the 
objects of charity and those whose gifts are employed to re- 
lieve it. If machinery can help us in opening the heart and 
hand and pocket of the giver immediately, and without inter- 
vention, to the receiver, then it is doing a useful and blessed 
work. But, when its influence is to keep the benefactor and 
beneficiary steadily apart, it is only harming and wronging 
both.” 


— “Stormy WINDS FULFILLING HIS PLEASURE.” — The 
10th of the month will be remembered for a tremendous gale. 
We happened to be where we could feel the full force of it. 
When it was over, and we looked about amongst the wrecks, 
the thought, that the Creator of the world and the Father of 
spirits, who places us in the world, and causes the winds to 
blow so mightily upon us and our works, loves strong things, 
came home very vividly. Said our village carpenter, of a 
house he had built during the last year for a friend, “It 
did not start in the least ;” and that house is on one of the 
most exposed points of our sea-girt peninsula) When you 
build, bear in mind the time when the rain will descend and 
the floods will come and the winds will blow: bear it in mind, 
whether you are building a house or laying the foundations of a 
character for the life everlasting. This is one of “the moral 
uses of dark things,” to make men of us, to make us thorough 
in what we do. Tug away, wind,— you can’t start that joint! 
It was bound together in honest times, or by an honest man 
in evil times, by one who could find an employer willing to 
pay for good work. Yes, they fulfill God’s pleasure, wild as 
they are, and fearful. See it in that bronzed face of patience 
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and courage which has met so many storms, carried the ship 
safely through, or guided the traveler over the wild moun- 
tains, justifying the wisdom and love that sends us into a 
world which seems scarcely in order to receive us, or likely 
to be for ages to come. 


— Hon. WitiiAm Pitt FESSENDEN was a man in whose 
death we have lost one of the very few who are fit to be pres- 
ident of our country. His persistent refusal to be clamored 
and bullied into joining hands with those who, law or no law, 
were resolved to impeach President Johnson, endeared him to 
thoughtful and candid men of all parties. It was refreshing 
in these days of partisanship to read his wise and truly catho- 
lic speeches. He belonged, with the exception of grave 
moral defects, which we are persuaded he did not share, to a 
class of men who were more numerous once than they now 
are ; men who were statesmen rather than politicians ; men 
of genuine culture, wide views, and sincere patriotism. He 
was vot in the market for every new political scheme, ready 
to trim his sails for the popular breeze. He was a man of 
whom Maine may well be proud, and from whom our young 
civilians may well take example. 


— Tue Humpotpt CELEBRATION has been the marked 
event of the month: we have been rejoiced to know that 
Agassiz vindicated his teacher and friend from the absurdity 
of maintaining, even indirectly, that “ He who formed the ear 
doth not hear, that He who fashioned the eye doth not see,” 
that at the heart of this universe is only an unconscious in- 
telligence, working in blindness, and that there is no Law- 
giver and primary Originator of all things. When Agassiz 
speaks of “the continued agency of natural causes,” why does 
he set in antagonism “ the agency of a Supreme Power”? Is 
not God present, save when, as we say, he “intervenes” ? 
There is an immense deal of confusion as to this matter on 
the part of both religionists and scientists, and only this 
confusion makes them seem to differ. We are glad to set 
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down the following positive words of our great adopted natu- 
ralist :— 

“There are those who affirm that, inasmuch as force and 
matter are found to be a sufficient ground for so many 
physical phenomena, we are justified in assuming that the 
whole universe, including organic life, has no further origin. 
To these, I venture to say, Humboldt did not belong. He 
had too logical a mind to assume that a harmoniously com- 
bined whole could be the result of accidental occurrences. In 
the few instances where, in his works, he uses the;name of 
God, it appears plainly that he believes in a Creator as the 
law-giver and primary originator of all things. There are two 
passages in his writings especially significant in this respect. 
In the second volume of the Cosmos, when speaking of the 
impression man receives from the contemplation of the phys- 
ical world, he called nature ‘God’s majestic realm.’ Gottes 
erhabenes Reich. In his allusion to the fearful catastrophe of 
Caraccas, destroyed by an earthquake in 1812, the critical in- 
quirer may even infer that Humboldt believed in a special 
Providence. For he says, with much feeling, ‘ Our friends 
are no more; the house we lived in is a pile of ruins ; the 
city I have described no longer exists. The day had been 
very hot, the air was calm, the sky without a cloud. It was 
Holy Thursday ; the people were mostly assembled in the 
churches. Nothing seemed to foreshadow the threatening 
misfortune. Suddenly, at four o'clock in the afternoon, the 
bells, which were struck mute that day, began to toll. It was 
the hand of God, and not the hand of man, which rang that 
funeral dirge.’ In his own words : Es war Gottes, nicht Men- 
schenhand die hier zum Grabgelaute zwang.” 


— Tue OFFERTORY.—In reply to our inquiry, “ How do 
you propose to sustain your costly church in Chicago?” we 
were glad to hear Robert Collyer reply, “ We mean to take up 
a contribution at every service, and so supplement our low 
charges for the pews.” We wish that the practice might be 
universal. The contribution-box, we are glad to notice, is 
getting into the churches more and more as a regular institu- 
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tion. It is astonishing how soon the people become accus- 
tomed to it, how soon they begin to look for it as a part of the 
worship, and what a relief it is to those who cannot give much 
and so do not care to write their names upon a subscription 
paper, and yet earnestly wish to cast something into the treas- 
ury. We seriously believe that a regular collection would go 
a great way towards deepening the interest in religious 
institutions. 


— Rev. Mr. Hepwortu. — As we go to press, our friend, 
Mr. Hepworth, takes his leave of Boston, being about to 
preach, by invitation of his brother clergymen, in the Boston 
Theatre, offered for the purpose by Mr. Booth. It will be a 
fit leave-taking ; for Mr. Hepworth’s name will ever be grate- 
fully recalled in connection with what has become historic as 
theatre preaching, an earnest effort on the part of Christians 
to be found in the gospel of those who do not seek the gospel, 
and who, in the circumstances, can hardly be expected to seek 
it. Mr. Hepworth has labored in great faith and with great 


success in Boston. May the blessing of God ever attend 
him ! 


— THE Musica ConvenTIoN.— Amongst the good results 
which, it is hoped, may come of the Jubilee of last June, we 
thankfully record a more intelligent interest in church music. 
There is need. At present the improved musical education 
of our community only creates a demand for better church 
choirs, and congregations are tempted to live in this particular 
beyond their means ; whilst the singers become a race of 
nomads, wanderers from choir to choir, as the call is louder or 
at least more silver-toned. Somehow a part of this increased 
musical culture should get down into the congregation ; and 
those who can sing should be encouraged to sing by meetings 
for the purpose, which would have the great added advantage 
of bringing together in a natural way those who cannot get 
particularly interested in any of the various forms of parish 
work. There is no need of any antagonism between choir 
singing and congregational singing. There are fine spiritual 

Io 
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effects which can be reached only by a trained choir of rich 
voices, effects fully equal, to say the least, to any that can 
flow from the sermon. There are hymns that should be sung 
by a single voice. Who cares to hear “ Jesus, lover of my 
soul,” shouted by a whole congregation? On the other hand, 
there are grand chorals in which the faith, hope, and love of 
the whole people should find voice. There is no need of 
antagonism because the congregation is not what a congrega- 
tion should be, and the choir is not what a choir should be, 
unless choir and congregation are one, the relation altogether 
friendly and of the household. We are glad to know that Mr. 
Eugene Thayer is to give organ recitals in the house of 
worship of First Church on successive Saturday afternoons, 
during this autumn. Mr. Thayer will have the advantage of 
the very superior organ which has just been set up in that 
church by the distinguished builder of the Music Hall organ ; 
and whilst his playing will afford to all who choose to come a 
pure and profitable entertainment, we may hope that the result 
will be an improved taste as to organ music. We extract the 
following significant passages from the records of the doings 
of the Musical Convention held in Boston during the last 
days of September. But first a word from one who is not 
content with the way in which the Convention was officered, 
and asks, — 

“WHAT IS SUNG IN OUR CHURCHES? — The gentlemen 
named as the government of the National Musical Convention 
are all worthy and excellent gentlemen, whom every one must 
respect ; and some of them would be perfectly admirable as 
the ornamental head of a musical society, where they are 
expected to influence individuals to contribute money. 

“But what do they know of the wants of music and musi- 
cians? Do they know of the withering influence of the 
countless bad music-books, sacred and secular, which flood 
the country and almost hopelessly demoralize the public taste? 
Do they know of the pestilential atmosphere carried into our 
very homes by the low slang, concert-saloon songs, issued by 
myriads from sheet-music publishing houses? Do they know 
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when the Grande Duchesse or Faust selections are sung as 
praise to God in their churches ?” 

“THE ORGAN IN THE CuurcH. — The lecturer divided his 
remarks into two parts: the organ in the church and in the 
concert-room. In the concert-room mere mechanical skill 
seemed to be all that the audience required. This the lecturer 
very properly opposed, as the only result is mere astonish- 
ment. He thought, to all true musicians, this desire for dis- 
play was simply sickening. It was not music but mechanics, 
and so long as organists cater to this desire for effect, just so 
long will the musical taste of the people be lowered. The 
lecturer was entirely opposed to all this, and hoped that all 
those organists would so far respect themselves as to refuse 
to play for mere display and effect. He also spoke very 
strongly against the so-called orchestral effects so much in 
fashion nowadays. The organ was not built for this purpose, 
and could not be so used. The only point of semblance be- 
tween the orchestra and organ is in mere tone, color, and in 
nothing else. No composer of orchestral music would ever 
attempt such music on the organ, nor should our concert- 
organists cater to a poor taste by giving such music. The 
lecturer thought there was a plenty of good organ music, and 
such only should be played. 

“He next considered the organ in church. He thought 
many organists were at fault in forgetting that the church had 
an architecture of its own, and should have a music of its 
own. To the objection that the people generally could not 
understand the higher styles of organ music, the lecturer 
replied, that neither did they understand painting or archi- 
tecture, and yet no one would think of giving them up for 
such a poor reason. The lecture throughout was full of the 
earnest expressions of a real organist, and his remarks will no 
doubt do a great deal of good in correcting the present wrong 
view of organ music.” 
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HENRY JAMES. 


Mr. JAMEs is a firm believer in the Divine Humanity, — that 
the Supreme Divinity is man as well as God, and that this is the 
only doctrine of the Lord that meets the necessities of the human 
heart. He cautions the movers of the new crusade against a nega- 
tive attitude of mind on questions of such intellectual pith and 
moment ; and thinks that a deity refined and removed from human 
interests and sufferings can have no permanent recognition among 
men. The following extract from his late work will show Mr. 
James’s vigor of style and treatment : — 

“T find myself incapable, for my own part, of honoring the pre- 
tension of any deity to my allegiance, who insists upon standing 
eternally aloof from my own nature, and by that fact confesses him- 
self personally incommensurate and unsympathetic with my basest, 
most sensuous, and controlling personal necessities. It is an easy 
enough thing to find a holiday God, who is all too selfish to be 
touched with the infirmities of his own creatures, —a God, who 
has, for example, naught to do but receive assiduous court for a work 
of creation done myriads of ages ago, and which is reputed to have 
cost him in the doing neither pains nor patience, neither affection 
nor thought, but simply the utterance of a dramatic word ; and who 
is willing, accordingly, to accept our decorous Sunday homage in 
ample quittance of obligations so unconsciously incurred on our 
part, so lightly rendered and so penuriously sanctioned on his. 
Every sect, every nation, every family, almost, offers some pet idol 
of this description to your worship. But I am free to confess that 
I have long outgrown this loutish conception of a deity. I can no 
longer bring myself to adore a characteristic activity in the God of 
my worship which falls below the secular average of human charac- 
ter. In fact, what I crave with all my heart and understanding, 
what my flesh and bones cry out for is, — no longer a Sunday, but a 
week-day divinity, a working God, grimy with the dust and sweat 
of our most carnal appetites and passions, and bent not for an in- 
stant in inflating our worthless, pietistic righteousness, but upon the 
patient, toilsome, thorough cleansing of our physical and moral ex- 
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istence from the odious defilement it has contracted, until we each 
and all present, at last, in body and mind, the deathless effigy of his 
own uncreated loveliness. And no clear revelation do I get of 
such a God outside the personality of Jesus Christ. It would be 
gross affectation, then, in me at least, to doubt that he, whom all men, 
in the exact measure of their own veracious manhood, acknowledge 
and adore as supreme among men, will always continue to smile at 
the simulated homage —at the purely voluntary or calculated defer- 
ence — which is paid to any unknown or unrevealed and transcend- 
ental deus, who is yet too superb to subside into the dimensions of 
his sacred human worth.” 


“THE ADVANCE” AND THE BEECHERS. 


“THE ADVANCE,” published at Chicago, is the organ of Congre- 
gational Orthodoxy at the West. It is catholic in spirit, and we 
rejoice to hear of its prosperity and enlarging circulation. It is just 
starting under new auspices with a weekly publication of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s sermons. It has able articles, interspersed with 
others which are spicy and anecdotal, and it always breathes a spirit 
both cheerful and devout. Its reminiscences of Dr. Lyman Beecher 
present the stern old theologian in some new lights and shades. 
His love of the fiddle, as he called it, shows how much the hardest 
theology needs the rebcund of cheerful amusement, and how the 
old ministers of this theology kept their minds in healthful mood. 

“Love or Music.— Dr. Beecher was as fond of music as he was 
of children. He was no poet nor artist, but he loved the music of 
a violin and knew how to make it. That Beecher violin! How the 
good Doctor would stir and strain it! And how unlike David’s 
harp of “ solemn sound,” — provided Watts was truthful! Beecher’s 
violin knew little about doleful hymns and funereal dirges. It ap- 
pealed to the fingers and toes, and swept over the nerve centres 
with soul-stirring aspiration and yet with a mighty power of repose. 

“Coming to the family altar one evening, after hard study, the 
Doctor found the current of his thoughts too strong for control. It 
kept right on with the train of his sermon in hand. ‘Go bring me 
my fiddle, said he to one of the family, who were in waiting for de- 
votions. The fiddle was brought; and the Doctor evoked such 
strains that the spell was broken and the mind and heart prepared 
for family worship. 

“Dr. Beecher never lost his relish for the music of the viol. Nor 
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did he forget how to play it. In his retirement at Brooklyn, a stran- 
ger friend called to see him. The call was one of mingled curiosity 
and reverential admiration. Before leaving, the stranget hesitatingly 
referred to the common report about the Doctor’s being a good vio- 
linist, and asked the favor of a specimen tune or two. The Doctor 
readily acquiesced, and handled the bow as of olden time. ‘ There,’ 
said he, winding up with a grandiloquent flourish, ‘what do you 
think now?’ His lone, rapt auditor was dumbfounded.” 


WILLIAM BLAKE, 


The eccentric painter, flourished just before the time of Words- 
worth and Coleridge. He wrote some poems which have all the 
dewy freshness of the Lake School. His works are rare and costly. 
There is an elegant work, in two volumes, containing his biography 
and poems, of which there is only a London edition. We do not re- 
member to have seen extracted the following exquisite poem from 
his “Songs of Innocence,” written some time before 1789 : — 


THE LITTLE BLACK BOY. 
My mother bore me in the Southern wild, 
And I am black ; but, oh! my soul is white: 
White as an angel is the English child ; 
But I am black, as if bereaved of light. 


My mother taught me underneath a tree ; 
And, sitting down before the heat of day, 

She took me on her lap, and kissed me, 
And, pointing to the East, began to say, — 


‘ Look on the rising sun:’ there God does live, 
And gives his light, and gives his heat away ; 
And flowers and trees and beasts and men receive 

Comfort in morning, joy in the noonday. 


‘And we are put on earth a little space, 
That we may learn to bear the beams of love ; 
And these black bodies and this sun-burnt face 
Are but a cloud, and Iike shady grove. 


‘For, when our souls have learned the heat to bear, 
The cloud will vanish: we shall hear his voice, 

Saying, “Come out from the grove, my love and care, 
And round my golden tent like lambs rejoice.” ’ 
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Thus did my mother say, and kissed me ; 
And thus I say to little English boy : 

When I from black, and he from white, cloud free, 
And round the tent of God like lambs we joy, — 


I’ll shade him from the heat, till he can bear 
To lean in joy upon our Father’s knee ; 
And then I’ll stand and stroke his silver hair, 

And be like him, and he will then love me. 


GENERAL DEBILITY 


Is perhaps the most destructive of all the generals that war upon 
our wasted humanity. The author of the “Mental Cure,” noticed 
on another page, devotes a chapter to this enemy, of which a great 
many men, and a greater number of women, become captives : — 

“Let us look at the phenomena exhibited by that pathological 
condition called general debility. "These words are in common use 
to express a state of the system with which every medical practi- 
tioner frequently meets. A very large fraction of chronic diseases, 
at least three-fourths, come under this general designation. ‘There 
seems to be but little, and sometimes no organic disease, but only a 
general weakness in the action of all the organs, a lack of vital force 
everywhere, a negative state of the body. The favorite prescrip- 
tions for it include quinine, protoxide of iron, and various tonics and 
stimulants. But drugs have no adaptation to such a state of things. 
A more subtile chemistry must be brought to the aid of the enfeebled 
and sensitive organism. Strength is not in the body, the muscles 
are not a force. These are only the instruments of a spiritual force. 
We have seen a girl, weak, pale, and apparently possessing but little 
muscular power, who, when under the excitement of a certain form 
of hysteria, would exhibit almost gigantic physical strength, requiring 
the force of two men to hold her. After coming out of these at- 
tacks, she did not seem greatly exhausted, not more than ordinarily 
followed a walk of half a mile. This almost superhuman power, 
this Titanic force, was not in her physical system. It was not a 
property of the bodily organism: it was purely a mental state, and 
the augmented muscular strength was the resultant of increased 
mental force. What we improperly call physical strength is always 
in the mind. The body has no strength but that of gravity and co- 
hesion, which belong in common to all solids and fluids. 

“ But what is that mental condition which makes one strong? A 
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consciousness of strength, of what we call physical power, if not 
synonymous with health, is closely allied to it, and is correlative of 
it. Ling based his movement-cure upon the truth, that perfect 
health and physical power were convertible terms. But what goes 
to make up the spiritual state, that is the cause of muscular force ; 
the opposite of that which underlies general debility. In this there 
is a lack of mental force, — of will-energy. Neither the muscular 
nor the nervous tissue is diseased. In paralysis there is a softening 
of the nerves of motion, and they become imperfect condkictors of 
the will-force. Nothing of this kind is found in general/ debility. 
The lack of mental force may be, and often is, the result of dis- 
couragement ; a state of mind made up of a want of faith, an in- 
active or inverted condition of the organ of hope, and a negative 
action of the sentiment of self-esteem. It is the office of this latter 
faculty to give us the sense of our personal identity, our peculiar in- 
dividuality, and to cause us to feel a respect for it, and to place a 
proper value upon it. It inspires us with the feeling of self-reliance 
and of freedom, which is favorable to the manifestations of muscu- 
lar force and virtuous activity. It gives that confidence in the use 
of our powers which is necessary to success in every department of 
human labor, and to the efficient discharge of the functions of every 
office. Its office seems to be to add force to all our volitions. It 
imparts a positive influence to the mind and gives the power of con- 
trolling both ourselves and others. The lack of this quality causes 
a negative condition of the mind, which, by influx into the body, 
weakens the tone of all muscular action. What we call self-esteem, 
for the want of a better name, has much to do with physical strength. 
The persons most remarkable for muscular power exhibit a large 
and active development of it. The part of the brain, where all 
voluntary motions originate, is in close proximity to it, being situated 
at a middle point between firmness and self-esteem. This part of 
the cerebrum supplies the necessary stimulus to the diaphragm and 
all the voluntary muscles. It is the seat of the wil!, the self-de- 
termining power of the mind. Surrounding it are the organs whose 
office it is to give energy to our volitions, as faith, firmness, self- 
esteem, and continuity. When these organs are in a normal condi- 
tion there is seldom found a state of general debility. A judicious 
magnetic treatment of this part of the brain accomplishes wonders 
in restoring the strength of the patient. When a person has the 
feeling, “ I am strong ; I can do a great thing ; I can do what man 
has ever done,” it is an excitement of the sentiment of faith, firm 
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ness and self-esteem, and the increased vital action of their cere- 
bral organs extends instantly to the organ of voluntary motion. 
Under the stimulus of these feelings, the body spontaneously as- 
sumes an erect attitude, and the person exhibits the conscious dig- 
nity of his manhood. The shoulders are drawn back, the chest 
enlarged, and the breathing is deep and full. Whatever mental 
state will increase the amount of respiratory action will increase the 
strength. And nature has provided that when we are about to exert 
great muscular force and feel adequate to it, whether it be lifting or 
striking, we shall precede the effort with a deep inspiration. Let 
any one try the experiment. The more one breathes, other things 
being equal, the stronger he is. The size of the lungs, indicated by 
breadth between the shoulders, and deepness and fullness of the 
chest, is the measure of a person’s muscular force. The less one 
breathes the weaker he is. In swooning, which is accompanied 
with a loss of all voluntary motion, there is only a suspended respira- 
tion. On recovering, or rather the cause of restoration to con- 
sciousness and muscular power is, a deep breath is drawn, and with 
it comes back the lost physical force. The best restoratives are 
magnetism of the part of the brain that is the seat of the will, and 
alternate pressure of the abdominal muscles and the chest to create 
an artificial breathing, as is done in cases of drowning or asphixia. 
This is often successful in a few minutes. We have thus restored a 
patient in one minute. In cases of general debility, there is always 
feeble respiration ; in fact, it is physiologically a partial and chronic 
swooning. The breathing is short and quick, and the pulse cor- 
respondingly feeble and rapid, for nature maintains a rythmic har- 
mony between the heart and lungs. 

“All depressing mental states, as we have before shown, are at- 
tended with an imperfect respiration, the lungs only being called 
into action, and no movement being communicated to the abdomi- 
nal muscles. The muscular membrane called the diaphragm, sep- 
arating between the thoracic and abdominal cavities, whose con- 
traction supplies the respiratory force, loses its nervous power and its 
convexity. It must be restored to a healthy tone, and its con- 
tractility increased, for its action is prior to all muscular motions 
and voluntary exhibitions of physical force. But there is no medici- 
nal compound in the endless list of pharmaceutical preparations 
that can effect this change. There must be a return to a natural 
respiration, a normal breathing, which must not be a momentary 
exercise, but become an habitual bodily state.” 

II 
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LOOKING FROM OPPOSITE STAND-POINTS. 


RoMAN CaTHOLIcisM, in Mr. Marshall’s lecture, is the divine order 
of the universe, and Protestantism is the chaos of hell. The lecture 
was delivered at Loyola College, Baltimore, and an intelligent hearer 
says of it, “We have heard many lectures, including Edward Ev- 
erett, Henry Ward Beecher, Wendell Phillips, and Bayard Taylor ; 
but never has it been our happiness to listen to Mr. Marshall’s 
equal.” We must give a specimen of this incomparable production. 
It is towards the close, where the lecturer shows that only Catho- 
lics can go to heaven. The view is from — 

THE PARTISAN STAND-PQINT. 


“WirTH respect to Catholics, it is evident that, in passing from the 
Church on earth to the Church in heaven, no change need come 
upon ¢hem, except that which is implied in passing from the state of 
grace to the state of glory. They will be ove there, as they have 
been one here. For ¢hem the miracle of supernatural Unity is al- 
ready worked. That mark of God’s hand is already upon them. 
That sign of God’s election is already graven upon their foreheads. 
Faith indeed will be replaced by sight, but this will be no real 
change, because what they see in the next world will be what they 
have delieved in this. The same Sacramental King, to borrow an ex- 
pression of Father Faber, whom here they have worshiped upon 
the Altar, will there be their everlasting portion. The same gra- 
cious Madonna, who has so often consoled them in the trials of this 
life, will introduce her own children to the glories of the next. They 
will not in that hour have to “ buy oil” for ‘Heir lamps, for they are 
already kindled at the lamp of the sanctuary. No wedding robe 
will have to be provided for ‘hem, for they received it long ago at 
the baptismal font, and have washed away its stains in the tribunal 
of penance. The faces of the Saints and Angels will not be strange 
to them, for have they not been familiar with them from infancy as 
friends, companions, and benefactors? And being thus, even in this 
world, of the household of faith, and the family of God, not only no 
shadow of change need pass upon ¢hem,; but to vary in one iota 
from what they now believe and practise would simply cut them off 
from the Communion of Saints, and be the most overwhelming 
disaster which could befall them.” 


Henry James, a man of unusual philosophic insight and human 
breadth, has a few ringing sentences on the same subject, given 
from — 
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THE PHILOSOPHIC STAND-POINT. 


“Roman Catholicism, regarding Christ’s work as insufficient to re- 
unite man with God, or, what is the same thing, utterly blind to the 
great spiritual redemption he had accomplished, proceeded to cru- 
cify him spiritually by interposing the priestly viaticum as of indis- 
pensable obligation. No man could draw near to God whom holy 
Church had not blessed ; and any man might draw near, unhindered 
by any leaven of deviltry, however active, whom she had blessed. 
This was the simplest form of the error, and in a spiritual, though 
not secular point of view, the most harmless. For still some rever- 
ence was spiritually saved to man. The difference between the be- 
liever’s lot and that of others was not a difference én himself; it was 
the difference of Church and no Church. The reason why one 
man went to heaven, and another to hell, was, not that one spirit- 
ually received the gospel, and the other rejected it; but, that the 
former had been blessed by the Church, the latter not. I presume 
there could have been no great harm in this statement, provided a 
true notion of the Church had obtained, as importing the regenerate 
life of man. But such was not the prevalent notion. The Church 
meant the visible corporation whose head dwelt at Rome, in the 
person, possibly, of some remorseless libertine, while its inferior 
members were made up of the swarming monks and friars, whose 
filthy frocks consecrated more vice and idleness than went un- 
whipped anywhere else in the universe.” 


SEVERAL THINGS. 


Dread or Deatu. It is estimated on good authority, that since 
the appearance of cholera in British India in 1867, eighteen millions 
of human beings have fallen victims to it in Europe, Asia, and 
America, of which one million have died from the effects of fear. 


TWENTY-FIVE BARRELS of pure air are required in a single night 
for one person. A gas-burner consumes as much pure air as eleven 
men in the same time; an ordinary stove as much as twenty-five 
men. 


DuMOULIN, dying, with three of the most distinguished physicians 
about him, said, “I leave three physicians much greater than myself.’ 

“Who are they?” 

‘* Water, Exercise, and Diet.” 


“T Fire A Great Quantity or Sot,” said a doctor of large 
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practice and high reputation, “and it would be strange if some of 
them did not hit the mark.” A Chinese Mandarin will call in twelve 
physicians, take the prescription of each, mix and down with it. 
We laugh at the Celestial, and perhaps send for the doctor who fires 
“the greatest quantity of shot,” both in the same stage of medical 
barbarism, and both firing equally in the dark. 


Suppose Mrs. Stowe’s STORY ABOUT BYRON TO BE TRUE, what 
was the use of telling it after both parties were dead and gone? 
This — the truth of history, and the vindication of a friend’s mem- 
ory; to show that such crime can have no hiding-place ; that 
sin, with whatever splendid surroundings, will look blacker and 
blacker down the long line of posterity as its mask falls off. 

Lf it be true. But the public does not know that as yet. Mrs. 
Stowe believed it on the authority of Lady Byron, and Lady Byron 
believed it on the authority of Byron himself, probably. But we 
would not believe Byron under oath when talking about himself, es- 
pecially when accusing himself of something specially monstrous. 
He delighted in that sort of Satanic egotism, and if he found it tor- 
mented his wife, he would indulge it the more. 


Sir AsTLEY Cooper was called upon to prescribe to a merchant, 
a high liver, retired from business. 

“ Sir,” said he, “ you are a merchant, and possess an entire knowl- 
edge of trade ; but did you ever know an instance in which the im- 
ports exceeded the exports, where there was not a glut in the mar- 
ket. Eat less, sir, and exercise more.” 


THE AUTHOR OF MENTAL CuRE says he can prescribe for pa- 
tients when miles away ; that he brings his mind ex rapport with 
their minds, and thus learns their symptoms, and in the same way 
acts upon their minds, and through their minds upon their bodies. 
He says in this way he has wi//ed a patient miles off into a profuse 
perspiration! Commend us to that method of sweating rather than 
herb tea, or even the Turkish bath, with the thermometer at 120° 
Farenheit. 


AMONG THE Goop Tu1ncs in “Good Health,” are three articles 
in successive numbers, on the eye, which all who have eyes ought to 
read. They correct some popular mistakes, and convey a great deal 
of information in a plain and popular way. Towards the close, the 
writer says, “Never put an eye-stone into the eye. Never put on 
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leeches near the eye, but on the temple just in front of the hair. 
Never poultice the eye. Remember — 


“A blind man is a poor man, and blind a poor man is ; 
For the former seeth no man, and the latter no man sees.” 


Doers BRAIN-WORK SHORTEN LIFE? No, says “Good Health,” 
for the statistics of twenty-five years show that the average age of 
professional men is greater than that of merchants, financiers, me- 
chanics in shops, or any other class, except farmers and mechanics 
working in the open air. Professional men live fifty years, and 
farmers sixty-four years. 


FRANK AND HONEST is the action of the Toledo society, long a 
beneficiary of the American Unitarian Association, who have re- 
nounced the name of both Christian and Unitarian, and asked 
to have their name expunged from the printed list of Unitarian so- 
cieties. Well would it be for all concerned for every Free Religious 
society in Christian guise to throw off the disguise and do the same. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Secret of Swedenborg, by HENRY JAMES, published by Fields, 
Osgood & Co., will tax the reader more severely than Robert 
Browning’s poems, or the most advanced problems in Conic Sec- 
tions. We fear, indeed, that the Secret of Swedenborg is in quite as 
safe keeping as it was before Mr. James wrote. But the reader may 
be sure of his reward in reading James, whether he understand him 
at once or not. He is among the first of living essayists, if not the 
first, so far as glimpses of the highest truths, and a style of mascu- 
line vigor with shades of wonderful beauty, are a recommendation. 

That the great seer would acknowledge as legitimate all Mr. 
James’s expositions of his theology, we very much doubt, though a 
careful second reading may convince us otherwise. While dealing 
tremendous blows against modern pantheism, Mr. James seems to 
us to shave the borders of its abyss wonderfully close. He is also 
both annihilationist and fatalist, unless his language does injustice 
to his thought ; in respect to fatalism, however, getting abundant 
warrant from Swedenborg. But his exposition of the philosophy of 
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creation, in the double process of descent and ascent, involving a 
philosophy of nature, is masterly, and deserves the profoundest 
study. The book contains truth enough to balance a whole modern 
library, though it contained all the philosophers from Kant to John 
Stuart Mill. S. 


The Mental Cure. Illustrating the influence of the mind on the 
body, both in health and disease, and the psychological method of 
treatment. By Rev. W. T. Evans. H. H. & T. W. Carter. 

Most heartily do we recommend this book without accepting all 
its doctrines. “But if the reader would know how fearfully and won- 
derfully made he is, what subtile organisms he is made up of, from 
the most gross and external, to the finest and internal that connect 
him with a spiritual world ; how bad passions and bad states of 
mind are sure to breed corresponding morbid conditions of the body, 
let him read and study this book. He will see how shallow and 
poor are our common methods of cure, and he will hardly fail to be 
convinced that in the new times, when we come to see that man has 
really a soul as well as a body, and how they are connected, the 
whole system of medical jurispudence will be revolutionized. (See 
the Random Readings.) & 


“ Good Health,” the new Monthly Journal of physical and mental 
culture, is as full of good things as it can hold. It is only two dol- 
lars a year, and will save you ten times that money in doctor’s bills, 
if you take it and mind its counsels. 


Order and Chaos, a Lecture delivered at Loyola College, Balti- 
more, by T. W. M. MarsHALlL, Esgq., is an eloquent defense of Ro- 
man Catholicism. 


In Heaven we Know Our Own ; or, Solace for the Suffering. Trans- 
lated from the French, with the permission and approval of the au- 
thor, Rev. FaTHER Biot, S. J. By a Lady. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society, No. 126 Nassau Street, 1869. 

This little book has an interest as presenting the views which are 
entertained by Roman Catholics upon the recognition of friends 
in our future state. We cannot say, however, that it has had much 
effect in deepening or enlightening our own convictions upon the 
subject. The matter is too high for us, and the messages from one 
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and another saint which are to be found in this volume have not 
lifted us into the heavenly places. What Paul saw, it was not law- 
ful for him to utter, — perhaps because the words would have been 
wasted on us if he had uttered them. Somehow what professes to 
come to us from beyond the barrier that divides our two worlds does 
not edify. E. 


Sermons Preached in St. Fames’s Chapel, York Street, London. By 
the Rev. Sroprorp A. Brooke, M. A., Honorary Chaplain in Ordi- 
nary to the Queen. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co., 1869. 


These sermons are as religious in their spirit as they are broad in 
their conception and application of Christianity ; thoroughly prac- 
tical, without any underestimating of the faith out of which works 
must proceed. We have thus far found nothing in them which can 
be called eloquence ; but the statements of truth are vigorous, clear, 
and courageous ; and whilst there is no coquetting with popular 
errors and prejudices, the preacher makes it plain that his aim is 
fulfillment, not destruction, — to increase faith, not to lessen it, and 
rather to bring us into the way of the Spirit in these days, than to 
discredit any work of the Spirit in former days. E. 


George Eliot’s Novels. Author’s Household Edition. In Five 
Volumes. Fields, Osgood & Co. 


Three of the volumes have already appeared at this present writ- 
ing. It is too late to say anything of the power which these novels 
display. A popular edition of them was greatly needed. We were 
at first inclined to ask, why not have had the book cost a trifle more 
in order that there might have been a more liberal margin? but our 
copies have been so eagerly read that they already open better, and 
the edition commends itself as very manageable and attractive. rE. 


Hospital Sketches, and Lamp and Fireside Stories. By Louisa M. 
Atcort. With Illustrations. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1869. 

Miss Alcott has gained an enviable reputation as a spirited and 
large-hearted writer, of pure taste and elevated aims. Her books 
are widely read and eagerly welcomed. We have seen a portion of 
these sketches in another form, and are glad to see them again with 
the additions of the present volume. E. 


England and Rome. Three Letters to a Pervert. By the Rev. JOHN 
W. Burcen. M. A. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 713 Broad- 
way ; Boston, 135 Washington Street. 1869. 
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Only perverts of a very feeble order will be likely to be influ- 
enced by a book of this description, which tells the intelligent Roman 


Catholic nothing that he did not know already, and is arrogant 
enough in its tone to have proceeded from a hierarch of the hier- 
E. 


archs. 


The New Testament, Translated from the Greek Text of Tischendorf. 
By GeorcE R. Noyes, D. D. Boston: American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 1869. 

We have already called attention to this excellent work. We 
wish to do so again, because a careful translation of the New Testa- 
ment from the text of the best manuscripts is a commentary upon 
the New Testament of the most satisfactory kind, especially when it 
comes from a scholar whose scholarship is of the highest order, and 
who does not allow his work as a translator to be affected by his 
doctrinal theology. Dr. Noyes was not only a very ripe and good 
scholar, but he was as conscientious and candid as he was scholarly, 
not much inclined, perhaps, to dwell with the mysteries, but very re- 
vering, and a hearty believer in the revelation by Jesus Christ. We 
find a few phrases modernized, which we should have left in the an- 
tique or guasi-antique garb, phrases which seemed to us perfectly 
intelligible as they stood ; but the book is far superior in this respect 
to any other work of the kind that we know, and is a valuable 


heritage from our lamented scholar. E. 


The Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. By Epwin P. WHIPPLE. 


Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 1869. 

Once as Lowell Lectures, and again as papers in the “ Atlantic 
Monthly,” these essays have come into the light. “They are worthy 
to be a volume. Unlike much which is written to be listened to as 
discourse, these lectures will be read with great interest and profit ; 
and as to reading anything in the volumes of an old magazine, even 
though it be as good as the “Atlantic,” or even the “ Religious 
Monthly,” no one ever does it. We put aside the numbers of a peri- 
odical and move them about from house to house, and finally send 
them to Mr. Sibley or burn them: read them we do not ; life isn’t 
long enough. Let all that is worth preserving in this way pass into 
a fresh, clean, compact, manageable volume, like this of Mr. Whip- 
ple’s, and send your back numbers to the paper-maker, unless, being 


an editor, you want a file. E. 
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indulgence, that wrought his children’s ruin. And even he 
did not neglect to give them good counsels ; for “ he said unto 
them, Why do ye such things? For I hear of your evil deal- 
ings by all this people. Nay, my sons, for it is no good report 
that I hear.” But “he restrained them not :” he did not make 
them obey. And the threatened calamity fell upon them, — 





